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PRACTICE & THEORY 
IN GROIVING CEREALS. 


N our pages this week will be found two articles that, read 
tovether, give a wonderlul picture of the activity now 
being displayed in two sides of agricultural science. 


\e would first direct attention to the second of these; 
it consists of an account which Mr. Eldred Walkei 
é of the exhibition of cereals held in the Porcheste 


Com Exchange. It beloneys to a series of which the initial 
was held eleven years ago, and Mr. Walker gives us an 
instructive account of the first attempt to show cereals there. To 
begin with, the wheats were out of condition because the machines 
had not been thoroughly cleaned before they began threshing. 
Phe oats, he tells us epigrammatically, revealed “what the horses 
of Dorset had to put up with.” Flints, lumps of chalk and other 
retuse found in the icks showed how careless the farmers were 
in the way they mixed rakings with their best grain. The 
barleys were the worst of all; the judges told the tarmers who 
exhibited that there was not a good sample in the lot. Further, 
the cereals were very badly shown. All this is recalled 
to point the contrast with what may be found at the same place 
to-day. Now, all the samples shown were of good quality and 
vell grown. ‘The same remarks would apply more or less to the 


Brewers’ Exhibition, which has just been held in London. Those 
who have attended it from the beginning agree in saying that 
there has been a continuous and marked improvement in the 
his shows how hard the farmers 
are working to make the most of the land that they have in 
cultivation, and not only to grow crops, but to “TOW them 
with the excellence for which England has been renowned for 


juality of the grain shown at it. 


many centuries. \nyone who wishes to measure the progress 
that has been made may be referred to a paper which was read at 
the British Association during the summer, where it was proved 
that the produce of the soil bad more than doubled during the 
last century. Yet this has not beenall profit. Prices have fallen 
to such a degree that unless means were found of increasing and 
cheapening production, there would have been no profit at all 
1 growing of cereals, IXven as it is, with all their care, 
the farmers could scarcely keep pace with the demands made 
upon them were it not for the efforts of those who work in 
the laboratory and on the experimental station. And this brings 
us to the other article to which we are drawing attention. 
This is the description froma most authoritative source of the 
work that has been done at Cambridge in the adaptation of the 
principlesof Mendel to the hybridisation of wheat and other cereals. 
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The farmer of two or three generations ago would have been very 
much inclined to sneer at these efforts towards the improvement 
of his conditions. He was emphatically the creature of tradi- 
tion, nor could anyone blame him for that. The true history ot 
agriculture in England is that generation after generation added 
each a little to the knowledge of those who had gone before, and 
the child who was brought up on the farm inherited an 
understanding of the methods laboriously evolved by his prede- 
cessors. Naturally enough, the English farmer was proud of 
his achievements. We know now that he was not working on a 
scientific basis, yet by endlessly repeated and patient experi 
ments he had acquired a knowledge of breeding which was 
unrivalled in any other part of the world. The British thorough- 
bred is the outstanding example of what was done in this way ; 
but during the course of last century and the century which 
preceded it, the attention of the owners of livestock was directed 
to the perfecting of many other breeds, such as the shorthorn 
cow and the Southdown sheep. The annals of the time are 
filled with the names of men who made it the chief hope and 
occupation of their lives to improve the livestock of the farm. 
lt was not, however, until long after the crossing of animals 





had been practised on a large scale that anyone dreamt that 
the principles which applied to one form of life applied equally 
to another, and that grain and _ other vegetables could be 


improved by the same process. Indeed, as far as cereals 
ire concerned, the possibility of doimg anything of the kind 
was a discovery of modern science. In England, nothing 


was done until the brothers Garton showed that cultivated 
wheat could be improved by crossing it with wild wheat. 
ven they did not, at first at any rate, grasp the notion 
that hybridisation could be reduced to an exact science. This 
was the outcome of what is generally called Mendelism, and 
it is in the application of Mendelism to cereals tliat the 
University of Cambridge, under the skilful guidance ol 
Professor Biflen, has been able to achieve so much. We need 
not here enumerate the various processes which are clearly 
explained in the article, or at any rate will be clearly explained 
before the series is complete. But already results of 
very great importance have been achieved. It has been 
demonstrated that a hard wheat can be produced by scientift 
hybridisation, and so can a seed that is immune from that 
sourge of the wheat-grower, rust. It is useless to deny that 
even now a considerable proportion of agriculturisis will receive 
these statements with a certain amount of incredulity. It is 
in their very nature to be suspicious of what is new, and so 
often have there been brought before them discoveries that 
were thought likely to revolutionise their calling and so 
invariable have been the failures, that it is no wonder they 
are cautious about accepting these at once. 

In spite of the education that is being given by the Agricultural 
Colleges, comparatively few of those engaged in the cultivation of 
the soil have a clear apprehension of the principles on which 
the new hybridisation is conducted. They, at any rate, formulate 
objections to the new breeds ina very definite style. They compare 
them with the new breeds of the past, and say tliat although they 
last for a few generations they ultimately go to pieces ; nor ts it an 
easy matter to convince them that a wheat, for example, grown 
in England will remain permanently bard even if it be granted 
that the scientific student is able to produce the first sample. 
Climate is an influence that it would be very difficult to exaggerate. 
lt you bring to this country pure-bred cattle from Jersey and 
breed them for a few years without purchasing fresh blood, they 
will lose some of their milking qualities. [Eventually they would 
probably approximate to the type of the native’ shorthorn. 
The late Dr. Latham, of Dictionary fame, used to hold, 
with no small degree of plausibility, that no cclony could 
exist apart from its native land without being incorporated 
with the aborigines. He used to point to the aristocratic 
\merican as an example—the man who has descended from three 
or four generations of exclusively American blood. His argument 
was that the typical Yankee approximated in features to 
the Indian, and it is impossible to deny that there is something 
in a contention. The Boers thrive in South Africa chietly 
because they have been reinforced by native blood. A difficul:y 
that exists in all English Colonies is that of increasing. Ail 
these facts tend to show that climate conquers in the end. 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


IR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Miss Maud 
( re Coats. Miss Coats is the daughter of Mr. George 
Coats of Belleisle, Ayrshire, who married in 1880 Margaret 
Lothian, daughter of Mr. James Tait Black of Gogar Park, 
Midlothian. 

*.* lt is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of CouNnrry Lire be granted 
except wien direct application ts made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would este:m the kindness 
of readers if tnuey would forward tre correspondence at once to him. 
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I: have received from a correspondent the following 
letter, which is not uninteresting in view of the 
problem with which the country is confronted. The 
writer, after remarking that he is not a rich man, 
but recognises that the way to solve the difficulty 

of unemployment is for each to do what lies in his power, goes 
on to say: “1 live about a mile from a village where there has 
been nmiuch talk of distress and unempioyment, and as | have 
long had the intention of constructing a new garden path, it 
seemed to me that 1 could do my little bit, towards solving the 
unemployed prob!em, by offering work to two or three men 
during the winter. It was my wish to pay the wages current in 
the district, that is to say, fivepence an hour, but on approaching 
some of the men who had been loudest in their outcry about the 
want of work, to my very great astonishment | found that they 
could not name a single individual who could properly be ranked 
as an unemployed person at the present moment. There 
were loafers, but enquiry showed that they loafed consistently 
in good times and in bad doing a little work occasionally, and 
sponging for the remainder, They did not want constant work, 
and the labouring men whom I consulted advised me strongly 
not to have anything to do with them. 

* }-urther questions elicited the tact that several tradesmen in 
the village, particularly the leading tailor, are at the present 
moment advertising for men and have not so far been able to find 
them. Of course, these want men brought up to a particular trade, 
but in my case no previous experience was necessary; the man 
who has charge of the garden would instruct them what to do, and 
it is all plain pick and shovel work. A different state of things may 
very probably prevail elsewhere, for the vast majority of the 
inhabitants of the village are engaged in farmwork ; but if so | 
feel confident that the difficulty could be got over if each citizen 
who can afford it would employ even one or two men during the 
winter. Fivepence an hour may not Le a very lordly wage, but 
it is sufficient to keep a family from actual want in hard times.” 
We cordially endorse the view of our correspondent. If there 
were others who would sift the merits of the unemployed 
and find out which of them are really willing and which are 
unwilling to earn their bread by the sweat of their brow, it 
would reduce the matter to smaller dimensions. Everybody 
who has made an attempt to help those who are idie has 
discovered that among those who go hunger-marching, or 
take other means to draw attention to their poverty, there is 
only a very small percentage of honest but unfortunate workmen. 
Chese, we are sure, could be dealt with more effectually by 
private effort than by legislation or relief on any large scale. 

According to the Chancellor of the Exchequer there have, up 
to now, been very nearly half a million applications for old age 
That is to say, the applications already closely 
approach Mr. Asquith’s estimate of the figure that would be 
reached in the first year. However, there is likely to be some 
considerable difference between the number of applicants and 
the number of recipients, and it is possible that when those with 
unsound claims have been weeded out, the remainder will 
approximate to the ex-Chancellor’s estimate. It is curious to 
notice that in the distribution of the claims there are nearly 
half as many from Ireland as from England, which is very 
extraordinary if we consider the immense preponderance of 
population in the latter country. The figures seem to prove 
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what has often been asserted, that the young and vigorous are 
drained out of Ireland by emigration, and that therefore more 
than a due proportion of old men remain, This, in fact, might 
be inferred from the Census of 1g01. From the figures there we 
find that there were in Ireland 64 males and 63 females per 1,000 
to the population of sixty-five years and upwards, while in 
england the figures were only 42 and 51 and in Scotland 41 an 
56. Incidentally, another curious point arises. In England, 
Wales and Scotland the old women far outnumber the old men, 
but in Ireland there are actually more males than females over 
sixty-five. The inference would seem to be that it is more 
common for the emigrants to take their mothers abroad than to 
accept the burden of their fathers. 


It is with feelings of profound regret that we have to record 
the death of Lieutenant-Colonel C. T. Bingham, which took 
place, after a long and painful illness, at bis residence in West 
Kensington on Sunday last. He was a man of a singularly 
lovable disposition and a keen sportsman and naturalist. Hi 
knowledge of the hymenoptera was almost exhaustive, and for 
many years he worked as a volunteer at the British Museum of 
Natural History, doing his best to cope with the vast collections 
otf these insects. And there he will be sorely missed, for his help 
was invaluable. But besides this, he undertook, on the death of the 
late Mr. Dlanford, the arduous task of editing that great work, the 
“Fauna of British India” for the Indian Government, and it will 
be hard indeed to fill his place. He was an ardent Darwinian, 
and was fond of telling those who had the privilege of knowing him 
intimately, of his conversion to the Master’s theory. This happened 
when he was but a boy of twelve years old. He attended, more 
by accident than design, a lecture by the late Rev. Professor 
Haughton on Darwin's work, which was then the subject of much 
contention. The lecturer poured scorn and ridicule upon the 
theory, and this so offended the youngster’s sense of fair play 
that, after the lecture, he repaired at once to the Library of the 
Royal Dublin Society and procured ‘ The Origin of Species.” 
This done, he sat down by a window to read, and becoming 
absorbed, failed to notice that closing time had come and gone. 
making him a prisoner for the night. Finding escape im 
possible, he settled down to make the most of the remaining 
light, then curled up to sleep. Waking with the dawn, for 1 
was summer-time, he fell to the completion of his task—the end 
of the book. By the time the library was opened again he had 
read the whole volume through, and had, what is more, evident! 
grasped its lull significance. 


VOLKSLIED. 


If the wide, wide world were not so wide, 
What dreams might be fulfilld! 

Our homes might then be side by side, 
Our hearts remain unechill’d. 


But the world is wide indeed, my dear, 
And men must ask in vain 
If friends who part, with aching heart, 


Will some day meet again! 
(>. DOUGLAS. 


Mr. Bosworth Smith, whose death was announced a few 
days ago, up to 1got when he retired, had been an able and 
popular master at Hlarrow. After that event he became known 
to a much wider circle. During the schoolmaster period he had 
written several learned works, and his “ Life of Lord Lawrence” 
passed through several editions, But he attained a far wider 
popularity when he began to fill up his leisure hours by putting 
on paper the history of his experience as a naturalist and a field 
observer. Natural history, indeed, had been the hobby of a life 
time. He tells us in one of his books how, as a boy, he climbed 
a fir tree at Badbury Rings to obtain a raven’s eggs, and this 
bird was his favourite throughout life. About it and many other 
inhabitants of the field and hedgerow he wrote in “ Bird-lile and 
Bird-lore,” a book which combines fine observation and literary 
allusion in a manner at once scholarly and delightful. Mr. 
Bosworth Smith died in his seventieth year. He had been made 
a Fellow of Trinity in 1863, and for thirty-seven years was a 
master at Harrow. 


he Chief Constable of Birmingham, in a recent report, ha 
felt himself obliged to say many severe things about the women 
of that town. It appears that they have taken to drinking to a 
most extraordinary degree, and the police, to make sure of the 
facts, hada number of public-houses watched in order that they 
might be able to calculate the number of women customers, — In 
cixteen days no fewer than 2,783 women went into one house to 
drink. Ten other public-houses which had been kept under 
observation for the same period during certain hours were visited 
by women taking with them 2,949 young children. ‘The latter 
part of the story is the more serious. It is very saddening to 
think that young children should be so early accustomed to the 
atmosphe re ol the public nouse, It means that they yrow up to 
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regard it as a natural resort. Why the women of Birmingham 
should take » drinks more than the women of any other 
town is something that requires to be explained. The general 
supposition is that if drinking is increasing among women, It 
takes a more ecret form; that to ay, that the women 
obtain their intoxicants not in public-houses, but through the 
olf-licence. ‘This, however, does not seem to be the case in 
Birmingham. 

In this country it would ircely be possible for a Minister 


of the Crown, atter having held the highest place in the State, 
to drop into the position of assistant-editor on a weekly papet 

but that is what is done by President Roosevelt, who never 
follows pre edent nor troubles about convention. The fact 
tlumines a vreat difference between Great Britain and the 


United States. Here the young man of ambition usually 
sows his wild oats in the early part of his career. Lord 
Beaconstield lived by is pen betore he got into politics. 
Lord Salisbury was chief leader vriter of the Sulurday 
Revie in days when he scarcely could have hoped to 
become Prime Minister of leneland. Lord Morley, too, 
was at one time editor of the all Mall Gazette; Wut it ts 
inconceivable that he hould, in is later days, resume 
that position. llowever, there eems no valid reason why 
Mr. Roosevelt should not become a journalist if it interests 
him to do so, and certainly we imagine that the New York 


Outlook will gain very greatly in prestige from having such an 
illustrious man as assistant-editor. 

\ case occurred the other day which, we hope, will not be 
typical of many others. It was that of a man who, alter being 
sent out to Canada two years ago by the West Ham Guardians, 


had Leen deported from the Dominion and landed in London 
five weeks ago. The reason given tor t irning him out was that 
he could not show that he had permanent employment. Ili 


own history of the case was that the West Elam Gru llans paid 
462 to the Salvation Army, and he went to Quebec. On the 
ulvice of the Salvation Army officers, he was induced to vo 


Soo miles inkind tor work, and then re ved 2os., the balance of 
the money paid on his’ behalf. He vot work tora littie while, 
Dut then, owing to the depre ion of trade, was turned off with 

yne hundreds of others. OF course, it would be rash to accept 
the ia yxint given of tinsel by aman of this kind until it: had 
been verted ; but his reference to the hundreds of people turned 
out of work cannot but create a certain uneasiness in the mind 
ot those who have been responsible for sending so many batches 
of emigrants to Canada. At any rate, it was inevitable that 
there should be many case t fature, and it will be well to 
hold judgment in reserve until the issue of the enquiries 

hich are now beige made as to the history of this mantis kuown, 


Few among British lovers of the picturesque have anything 
like adequate knowledge of the beauties of scenery which ou 
own islands have to show us. A curious mupression ts 
Scotland 
and pauses on the way South in the district of the English 


experienc ed if one comes down from the Hlighlands o 


lakes. All by comparison with the vast magnificence to which 
the eye has grown accustomed in Scotland appears here to be 
on so small a scale. It is similar to the impression which a 
man has of England on travelling down from Liverpool alter 
i voyage from Ametica, where be has been traversing the 
boundless and unfenced prairie. The little fields of England have 
the appearance, to him, of a pat hwork counte rpane, and rather 
i. similar impression is created by a view of our lakes after the 
Scottsh lochs. rom the landscape painter’s point of view the 
former is to be preferred. The latter and larger prospects are 
too panoranik lor bis special purposes. 


In the days when the Tay used to fish so splendidly in the 
autumn we were wont to look on the last week of all as likely 
to be the best. 
in such good and lively condition as a little earlier, but there 


It was not, perhaps, that the fish then were 


were more of them, they were bigger, and as a rule there seemed 
to be a spate just before the final week, which gave them a 
chance of running up, an, as it cleared, gave the angler a 
chance of catching them. This year, unfortunately, we have 
been defrauded ot the spate tor the final week. Rivers all 
through Scotland have run down very low, unusually low for the 
season. There is time yet for the Tweed to retrieve itself, but 
not for many other rivers. In any case, however, the Tay has 
somewhat changed in character. Far less good than it was 
as an autumn river, it has fished better than it used to in 
the spring, and the angler has learnt to be thankful for small 
mercies by way of compensation. 


On the whole, there is little reason to revret that the idea of 
holding a pageant of the Arthurian Legend at Haslemere in 
commemoration of Tennyson's centenary has been abandoned. 
[t is difficult to say why; but the project from the very first was 
disliked by many of the poet’s most enthusiastic admirers. At 
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any rate, the master of ceremonies, if that is the proper term 
wherewith to designate the constructor of a pageant, would have 
been confronted with a difficulty that must have been almost 
insurmountable. The story of King Arthur and his knights as 
related by Malory is utterly unlike the same story as It appears 
in the * Idylls of the King.” It, therefore, the older form were 
adhered to, and the early chivairy of England shown in all the 
ruggedness of its first form, there would be an_ inevitable 
contrast in the mind of the spectator between it and the Victorian 
morality in which Tennyson set the story. He did not himself 
as much as try to reproduce old times and old manners, but 
simply took the incidents related by Malory as pegs on which 
to hang stories illustrative of his own philosophic morality. 


\mong many interesting letters written on the occasion of 
a complimentary and farewell dinner being given to the Jam of 
Nawanayar, the most amusing was that of Mr. S. Buckmaster, 
IX.C., who told the story of his first meeting with “ Ranji.” This 
was at a village cricket match fitteen years ago, when the 
redoubtable cricketer was bowled out by the local postman after 
having made nineteen runs. ‘The postman, however, must have 
been regarded as a genius, otherwise his friends would not have 
taken the trouble to drive him on his rounds for some days 
previously, so that he might come fresh to the conflict. Mr. 
suckmaster humorously remarked: “ | need say nothing of the 
pitch on the occasion, but [| distinctly remember a lump about 
the size of a football situated about three yards from the wicket.” 
In replying to the many speeches, the Jam of Nawanagar spoke 
with a certain sadness about the tuture. Great work 1s 
undoubtedly awaiting him in India; but even so, there must be 
something of a wrench in tearing himself away trom the scene 
of lis many victories as an English cricketer. 

TO A TANAGRA STATUETTE. 

Thy loveliness we gaze upon, 





Saved for our eves by grace 

Of Time, who wrecked the Parthenon, 
Yet spared thy rosebud face, 

With happy lips that seem to spell 

The words the wild birds say, 

What is it, then, that thou would’st tell, 
Thou littl dream of Mav? 


\ thousand vears have passed and gone 


5 ’ 


Remains thy loveliness, 

\ thing for men to gaze upon, 

\ thing the world to bless. 
Watching, we wait the words to pass 
Those lips that tell for ay 

Some tale, eternally, alas! 

By Silence kissed away. 


Time’s boasted triumphs leave us cold, 
Pathetic or sublime; 
Ilis cities and his t« mples old, 
They glorify but Time. 
Thou art the warmest thing that he 
Has touched, vet left complete; 
Yea, thou, thou strange epitome 
Of all fair things and sweet. 
Il. pE VERE STACPOOLE. 


Mr. Joseph els deserves to be supported in his efforts to 
further the interests of the London Vacant Lands Cultivation 
Society. He tells us that within bus or tram ride of the 
Bank of England there are no fewer than 10,000 acres lying 
vacant, and nis aim is to obtain their use for the legions of 
unemployed. Itis good for the men that they should be given 
the healthy work of cultivation, and it is much better that the 
vacant lots should be sown with nourishing fruits and vegetables 
than that they should be left in idleness. Funds will, of course, 
be required for the acquisition and preparation of the land. 


A great many Douglas pines and other trees of a like nature 
have sutlered rather grievously in consequence of the very severe 
in the branches. In this connection a curious fact has been 
noticed, which is worth recording. In many instances it 
has been found that the pines in a sheltered situation suffered a 
«reat deal more heavily than those which were more exposed. 
Chis apparent paradox is probably to be explained by the fact 
that the more sheltered trees were no doubt more forward, and 
therelore more susceptible to injury by the frost, while the 
exposed trees, in which the sap would be likely to be running 
less freely, would naturally be less affected. 


frost occurring in April of this year, when the sap was well up 


The tragic accident in which the brothers Sprules met their 
death on Scawfell may serve to remind the visitor to mountainous 
parts of our islands that it is not necessary to go to the Alps in 
order to find precipices which are in the last degree dangerous, 
This may seem a very obvious comment, but it is one of which 
practical forgetfulness is shown again and again, the casual 
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tourist in our hill countries often venturing into positions which 
he would never dare to encounter unaided if they came under 
the category of Alpine climbing. In our own homely island it is 
often thought that no real danger can be present. The victims 
of this latest accident on Scawltell were taking certain, though 
quite inadequate, precautions. They were roped together, but 
the climb which they were attempting included an incident of 
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well-known difficuity 


\ the passing of the Nose on the north side of 
the Pillar Rock. 


It is recognised that this is an achievement which 
is only possible, with safety, for three men, one, at a certain point, 
being supported by the other two. The present writer was in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Scawfeil on the very day—which 
was an extremely loggy f the accident, and 


cannot have helped to make the climbing any easier. 


one 


the mist 


CHLREALS. 





A TRIAL PLOT OF A 

Hie scientific study of agriculture is of comparatively 
recent origin in this country, and, although agricul- 
tural instruction is provided by a number of special 
stations, few of either the time or oppor- 
tunity for carrying out original observations on the 


complex problems the subject offers, 


these find 


In this respect England 


NEW 


VARIETY OF BARLEY. 
research work at certain of these stations where special apti 
tude for such work has been shown. ‘To those tamiliar with the 


spread of agricultural knowledge in such countries as Denmark 


or the United States such a recommendation will hardly come 
as a surprise, for they will realise to some extent the debt 
agriculture in these countries owes to the investigations of the 
scientists, Those whose interests are contined to our own land, 








is far behind America and her Continental neighbours. The 
consequence is 
that the tarmer, 
when seeking 
scientific aid in 
order to get the 
utmost from his 
land, has all too 
often to be pro 
vided with advice 
drawn from = the 
results of workers 
outside this 
country. The re- 
sult not uncom- 


monly is failure, 
owing to the difler- 
ence of conditions 
under which the 
experimental work 
has been carried 
out abroad. These 
facts have 
recognised in 
the 


been 


recentiv- 
published report 
of the Depart- 
mental Committee 
on Agricultural 
Education in this 
country, in which 
stress is laid 
the necessity 
increasing 
facilities for 


on 
for 
the 
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however, rarely 
come into contact 
With scientiin 
investigations, the 
results otf which 
are too often deep 
ly buried in publi 
cation to which 
the avriculturist 
has no acce In 
spite of this, these 
vestigations are 
otten of great 
Interest to tn 
general reader a 
weil as to the 
agriculturist of a 
scientiic turn of 
mind. Some idea 
ol the fascina 
tions and also of 
the possibilities ot 
such work 185 
afforded by Live 
experiments in 
proyress on ihe 
larn In conner 
tion with the 
Department of 
Avriculture at 
Cambridge. Phi 
farm has to serve 
several adi 
BREEDS OF WHFAT, tinct 








oth COMUNTNY) 


1 ! h irmer ne yourhood 

I ! t ! I in isba oO tu it 
facilities for re ur \ ; to the staff of the Agricultural 
Department and su tudents as are specia ng in any particular 
| wi In the earlier days ot its existence much 
ittention via pad to comparing the diflerent” varietie ol 
particular crops, pi pally of oats, potatoes and mangels. It 
i to pb t the armel who had the opportunity ot 
eeing many 


varieties ol one 
and the same ¢ rop 
growing under 
similar conditions 
selected the best 
for testing on thei 
own farms. These 
trials quickly made 
il imipre son on 
loca practi e. @) 

of the results has 
been that Dhou 
sand Dollar oat 
ha proved — thi 
heaviest cropping 
variety for local 
conditions, and 
now this variely 
is rapidly replacing 
all others in the 
district. Similarly, 
the demonstration 
that the Long 
Ked mangel gave 
the vreatest vield 
of actual foodstull 
peracre ha 

tended to oust the 
popular \ Y llow 
PARENT VARIETIES. Globe. Much 


work, too, has been 





lone to find the best varieties of potatoes tor the district, the best 
ources of seed and methods of cultivation. A long series of investi- 
gations have also been made of the methods of manuring grass 
inds on various kinds of soil, and much attention has been paid to 
the constitution of their flora , with the iden of det rinining what 
urasses may be Own tmost profitably under these varying 
conditions, Records of the resuits obtained are contained in the 
Guide to the Experimental Farm published by the Agricultural 
Le partment, ind they ne d not be reterred to he re. Side by side 
routine work an unusually large amount ol 
oriwinal research has been carried out. 7 


with this more or te 

Much of the research work now in progress is concerned 
with the newly-discovered Mendelian laws of heredity. The main 
principles of the methods of breeding introduced as a sequel to 
Mendel’s discovery of the laws of heredity may be demonstrated 
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ment of the wheat crosses shown 
in the ilustrations. lwo very dis 
tinct varieties, one with dense ears and 
a beard, the other with lax ears and 
no beard, were crossed together and 
gave the tvpe shown in the figure 
with beardless ears intermediate in 
shape between the lax and dense 
parents. In this case, and in all the 
others investigated, the direction of the 
cross has made no difference, the hybrids 
being identical whether the beardless 
or the bearded variety was the male 
parent, lor the sake of simpli itv we 
will consider first of all the inheritance 
of the shape of the ear, neglecting 
for the time the question of whether 
it carries a beard or not. If the 
grain of the hybrid plant is sown, 
it is found to give rise to plants 


with lax, intermediate or dense ears, 





these three types occurring in the 

proportion of t : 2 : 4. Further, 

if another generation is raised, the 

lax and dense types breed pertectly FIRST CROSS. 
true to these features, while the 

intermediates again produce lax, intermediate and = dense 


individuals in the same proportions. Subsequent generations 
tell precisely the same story, and we have to recognise the 
fact that the lax and dense types produced in the 
first generation raised from the hybrid plant are, in spite 
of their parentage, pure with regard to these features. 
The explanation — of these phenomena is based upon 
the fact that the reproductive cells ol the hybrid, in 
other words, the egg cells and pollen grains, carry either the 
lax or the dense character, and not, as perchance the outet 
form of the plant would suggest, a blend of the two. In 
th Cast ol wheat the evy cells are fertilised with the 
plant’s own pollen.) We can show the chances of combina 
tion of pollen gram and egy cell diagramatical y as follows, 


presuming that an approximately equal number of each carry 
either the lax or dense character : 


Pollen Grains u 
Eoo Cells 





Lax r i Lax 


Dense » Dense 
> 





Vinere are only four possible combinations, lax and lax, lax and 
dense, dense and lax and dense and dense. Lax meeting dense, or 
vice versa, We know from the original cross, gives intermediate, so 
that this generation will consist of, on an average, one lax individual 





IMMEDIATE DESCENDANTS OF FIRST CROSS. 
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GOUD QUALILY BUT POOR YIELD AND STRAW. 


to two with intermediate ears to one with dense ears. Further, 
owing to the fact that the individuals produced from the union 
of lax-carrying and also from the union of dense-carrying repro 
ductive cells, have not the alternative characters present in 
their constitutions, they breed true to laxness or denseness. 
The intermediate formed by the union of the alternative lax 
and dense characters cannot be fixed. We recognise, then, 
that the intermediate shape is in this case a distinguishing 


feature of those individuals carrying the two alternative 


characters in their reproductive 
cells, lhe mere fact that this 
can be recognised at so early a 
stage is one which the sequel 
will show to be of vreat value 
to the practical breeder. 

We are now in a position 
to consider the inheritance of the 
bearded and beardless condition, 
neglecting now the question of 
whether individuals are lax or 
dense or intermediate in ear 
Shape. In the first cross the 
ears bore no more beard than 
the beardless parent. The 
beardiess coudition 1S thus 
described as “dominant,” the 
bearded as “ recessive.” The 
immediate descendants of this 
hybrid were either beardless or 
bearded individuals in the pro- 
portion of three of the former to 
one of the latter. No. half- 
bearded individuals occurred in 
this or in subsequent genera- 
tions. ‘lhe mode of inheritance 
of this pair of features thus 
appears to be very different to 
that of the preceding pair, but 
in reality the difference is slight. 
Recalling the fact that the 
reproductive cells of the hybrid 
carry either the beardless or the 
bearded character, we find that 
the possible combinations of 
the pollen grains and egg 
cells are: (a) beardless and 
beardless, (b) beardless and 
bearded, or (c) vice versa and 
(d) bearded and bearded. 
jhe combination of gametes 
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HYBR/ID COMBINING QUALITY, Y/ELD & GOOD STRAW, 


LIFE. DAT 


b Hoorws [4 


GOOD YIELD AND STRAW BUT POOR QUALIT) 


carrying the beardless and bearded condition (b and c) gives 
(see first cross) a beardless plant, so that, on the average, this 
generation consists of three beardless to one bearded pl int. lhe 
latter (d), the ‘* recessives,”’ all breed true to type, but two 
of the three beardless types are constitutionally beardl 
and bearded (b and ¢c), and consequently break up in_ the 
following generation, while the third (a), formed by the union 
of beardless reproductive cells only, breeds true to type. In this 
way the puzzling fact that two individuals ap 
similar to one another give, 


mrently perfectly 


when bred from, different 


results, finds a ready explana 
tion. The one is a_ pur 
extracted “ dominant,’ the othe: 


ahybrid showimy the dominant 
character to the complete exclu 
sion of the alternative reces 


~~ 
iS 


sive. There are many. case 
where external appearance | 


unfortunately no guide whatevet 
as to purity of breed, and the 
introduction of an apparently 


SS 


SSNS 


pure individual may often be 
traced as the starting-point of 
sporting or reversion ino unim 
peachable flocks and herd 
With these two cases before 
ul we can plece tovethet thre 
full story of this particular 
Cross. In the illustration the 


FAQS 


‘Sy 


immediate descendants of — the 


a7 


hybrids are een to be either 
lax, intermediate, or den with 


= 


regard to ea hape, and each 


of these types ts represented 
by beardle ol bearded 
individuals. Two of them 
resemble the parent varieti 

while the remaining four are 
distinct. Phe question of 


moment to the practical breedet 
is whether these new form 
can be fixed. hose with 
the intermediate shape of eat 
may be at once rejected a 
hopel ss, leaving the  beardl 
dense and the bearded lax type 


for further examination. Phe 
rece ive character, 7.¢., beare 
Iie . we have alre 
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i iM true 
! n the moment 
t ippearal 
Many experiment 
| c pro ed t 
in tive casé 
line con ition 
ot  beardiessne 
ind densen 
I ever, olfer t 
t aithheuity 


in 
of 
een 
cTo 
xe 
tnt 


term may be used 
will breed true to 
I ale cha 
racter, but it may 
ol may not aL: 
pure as far as the 
aomnant beard 
re 1 con 
cerned lo obtain 
the extracted 
dominant ind 
ien enes int 
combination, it i 
only ie iry lo ) the vrain of a 
When, on tie iverage, one 
keep true to the combination 
beard. Once a pure type has | 
will ke p perfectly pure, unless 
Phe older method of obtaining 
uld have been to destroy all pl 
combination of charact and 
repeating the proce ot “rovu 
Using th method, the breeder 
would tix the bearded lax type 
at once, lout it would prove l 
difeult, af not an impossible, 


' 


task to obtain a pure stock of 


the bearcle cle type. lh 
probiem of tixu new variets 
t Lert attended with » little 
cece in the past that many 
practical men have coine to look 
upon — hybrid i ‘ ritually 
instable. Phi 1 lar fron 
bemy the case, though it must 
be admitted that the view wa 
reasonable enough until Mendel 
howed that it was necessary 
to consider Live con titution 
of eparate individual and 
not the mass of them, however 
imilar they nie het appear. 
Where this is done permanent 


fixity of type is readily obtained. 


()nce this pl iti beconie 

eneral the “ breaking” and 
‘‘reversion’’ of new varieties, 
now so grave a= problem = in 


both agriculture and horticul- 


ture, Will Cisay pear, 
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Bikb SANCTUARIES 
Il advantages ol really 
well-protected sanctuaries 
for our rarer birds can 
scarcely be over-estimated, 
The flat, shingly promon 
tory of Dungeness is an 
excellent example of what can be 
accomplished in this way. Phis spring 
nv iess than fourteen stone-curiew wer 
known to be breed there A lorge 
number of terns were also to be seen 
nesting in this ancient and favourite 
haunt of th birds, Numbers of 
the Kentish plover—now, thanks to 
the assaults of collectors and other 
t ’ nce in rarer sp ies 
than w lurmerly Ul cus 4iso luund 
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THOUSAND 


few individuals 


epal ilely, 


three will be tound to 
1 dense ear with no 
isolated in this fashion, it 
ssed with some other type. 
l types from such a cross 
not showing the re juired 

t plot with their produce, 
*" as olten a n ssary. 
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CORNER 


OF 


PLOT 


OF 


A 


LIFE. 


DOLLAR 


specime 


OAT. 


ns 


which 


are 





occasionally observed on the E 
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sanctuary at Dunge- 


ness, and there seems 
every reason to antici- 
pate that this locality, 
its 


under present 


scheme of protection, 


will afford shelter 
each year to steadily 
increasing numbers of 
these and other inter- 
esting birds. 
THE KENTISH 
PLOVER. 

This charming little 
plover seems always 
been a 
in 


to have 
local 


islands, 


very 
these 
the 


bird 
even in 
days when it was much 
more plentiful than it 
is at In 
Norfolk and Suffolk it 
was once fairly plenti- 
ful, be 
seen; but its favourite 


present. 


and is still to 


haunts were undoubt- 


edly the maritime 
pebble beaches of 
Kent and East 
Sussex. In the West 
of Eaggland it was 
never at all well 
known. Many of those 


ist Coast are, no doubt, 


wanderers on mi rration, pri cipally in autumn, from the Continent, on their 


way 


ind Guernsey seems to have been always especially 


hover 


Kentish plover has a very wide distribution, 


europe, 
Sweden 
ind the 


us the littoral 


NEW 


South. 


was 


where it is found in suitable 
to the Meliterranean, it is a 
Cape Verde Islands 


BREED 


never 


anything 


of Cape 


OF 


Colony. 


The Channel Islands were, and still are, a resort of these 


but 





WHEAT. 


rare 


It trav 


birds, 
In Ireland this 
the 


woured, 
Like many other wading birds 


In 


from the South ol 


’ 


ad lition to many parts of 
N rrwiy 
Ma 


lar S 


places, and 


familiar bird in the Canaries, elra 


srses Alrica, and is found as uth 


During summer it is to be seen not only on 


the shores of the Black Sea, the Cas- 
pian and the Aral, but even on such 
remote abiding-places as the lakes of 


the Pamirs, Turkestan and Mongolia, 


It is found as far East even as Japan, 
and descends in the cold season to the 
Burma, the 
Australia, 


bird 


warmer climates of India, 
Malay 
low 


this 


Peninsula and 
little 


country 


even 


was known of this in 
less than a hundred years 
avo may be judged by the description 
ot 


observant naturalist of 


Montagu, a very good and 


On 
Diction- 


his time 


looking into his well-known ‘* 
ary of Birds,” published at the begin- 


ning of the last century, I find only 


this relerence to this pecies ¢ 
**Kentish Plover \ variety of the 
King Plover”! That this plover still 
nests on the coast of Kent and East 


Sussex with more frequency than many 


people imagine may be guessed from 


the fact that in the year [gol a care- 
ful observer in Kent ‘* was unfor- 
tunate enough,” as he himself well 


expresses it, “*to be able to examine 
at least twenty clutches of this bird.” 
Ihese clutches, it is to be presumed, 
had, all by 
those greedy and short-sighted collec- 


unhappily, been secured 


tors whose ravages are tending so 


British 


Phe eggs are usually three in 


much to destroy many a rare 
bird, 
as 
Tne 
Kentish plover is slightly less in size 


than 


number, though very occasionally 


many as four are produced. 


its stronger and more assertive 


cousin the common ring plover, from 


which it may at once be distinguished 


the 
On our English shore- 


by the incompleteness of dark 
pectoral band. 
line there is not a daintier figure in 
spring than this beautiful little wader; 
and it may be hoped that closer and 
more careful protection, as in the case 
of the Dungeness sanctuary, m ay yet 
preserve to us, in steadily-increasing 
numbers, so charming and so charac- 
teristic a wader. 
MIGRATION KESTRELS, 

Within the last month the ranks of 

those kestrels which normally remain 


with 


OF 


us during summer in Sussex 


have been steadily recruited by fresh 
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arrivals from the North. While shooting during two days of last week and 
on the journey to and from the field of action, I hardly remember to, have 
seen in this country so many of these falcons. Most of the birds were, no 
doubt, on passage, halting for a brief space on their long flight to other and 
distant parts of the world. In winter, for example, large numbers of kestrels, 
many of them, probably, from the North of Europe, some even from Britain, 
invade Spain and the South of Europe. Many other much more distant parts 
of the world also are, in the cold season, invaded by wandering kestrels 
from those frigid regions which in winter these birds would find too 
inhospitable for them, In Africa the kestrel descends certainly as tar 
south as Mombasa on the East and Fantee on the West Coast. Many 
stay to winter in North Africa, and, during a plague of locusts in Morocco, 
I have seen numbers of these birds busily hawking their food in company with 
flights of their cousins, the lesser kestrels (Falco cenchris). Why some 
kestrels are wise enough to wing their flight to regions where constant 
sunshine, a fine climate and plenty of food await them, while others choose 
to remain with us during the dull and cheerless months of our English 
winter, is a problem which, I take it, not even the wisest and most 
intelligent of naturalists is able to explain. 
LANDRAILS. 

For the last few seasons many people have remarked that these birds 
have been much scarcer then they used to be. I have certainly notic 
myself that the well-known ** craking ” call of the male, so familiar a spring and 
summer sound, has been much less often heard than was formerly the case 
rhis autumn, while shooting, I have only seen a single landrail killed, an 
that happened as lately as October 13th. By the end of this month most of 
these birds have quitted the country on their eastern and southern migration. 
Upon the whole, from the evidence of many people well conversant with rural 


lite and from my own observation, [ am inclined to believe that in many parts 


TS:4R 


EONID ANDREEPF, the Russian  tale-writer and 
dramatist, bids fair to take the place that Gorky is 
slowly vacating in European literature. Not that his 
works have much resemblance to the writings of 
Gorky, but that the literary world is accustomed to 

have before it one Russian writer of the first quality. With 
Polstoy passing away and Gorky failing, Andréef becomes the 
most probable candidate for European attention. The work which 
is likely to be most lasting, and which has already stirred the 
erttics of Paris and Berlin, is his “ Life of Man,” previously 
noticed in these columns. In this play he started on a line of 
lus own. Before thathe had been a tale-writer following in the 
steps of Checkhof and Tolstoy, a writer of realism in the lax ix 
lenebris style, a claimant for the ‘*open book”; now he set off 
to show by means of transcendental figures the mystery and 
sadness of man’s life. In doing this well he left Russia for 
europe. \nd whatever succeeds this initial mystery play, 
nothing can lessen the gift’ to European literature that 
is contained in the “* Life of Man.” The next work from 
the pen of Andréef had been awaited with  considerab! 

interest. It would scarcely be true to say that the interest resulted 
in disappointment; rather, it was turned into astonishment ; for the 
last production, “ Tsar Hunger,” a mystery play in four pictures 
and a prologue, is to the ordinary reader quite incomprehensible. 
sar Ilunger, Death, Father Time, the workmen on strike, the 
Black Ilundred, the hungry rabble meet together, deliberate 
and accuse one another; but what it is all about and to 
What we are coming next Is always more mysterious than 
mystic. ‘The reviewers in Russia fairly gasped; for the Russian 
literary world is a place of realism. It is accustomed to facts ; 
to good solid, tangible facts about men and women; and as one 
who showed forth these Andréef had been its pet child. The * Life 
f Man” was resented, but “ Tsar Hunger” was rejected as the 
work of a madman. It is quite commonly asserted now that 
\ndréef is going mad owing to his wife’s death, which occurred jut 
before the public ation of the “ Life of Man.” But Andréef is not 
mad; he is only not understood. His drama is the representation 
of transcendentalism; it cannot be understood word for word, but 
the whole drama seen at a distance can be felt. One has to get 
into focus for the “ Life of Man’”’; its prologue shows one where 
to stand, but it is not so easy to find the position for * Tsar 
Hunger.” Yet there is a standpoint, and from it one sees 
a picture of wildness and unhappiness such as comes to every 
strong man many times in his life. It is a picture full of 
wildness, darkness and melancholy. 

Reading the play through lightly, not pausing on a word, 
asking no questions, one passes as through a twilight half-dream 
iull of unhappiness, despair and life-sickness. The whole play 
becomes the representation of the feelings of a man who has 
Jost work and hope, who is starving, and who, when his soul ts 
lowest, at some dismal grey autumnal sunset time, contemplates 
deeds of desperation against himself and against his brothers; 
who hopes for the end of things and condemns to death himself, 
his world. The play is read and, softly putting aside the 
volume, the actors fade into thin air. One sees a_ twilight 
picture, a city on a plain, the last of a storm sunset flashing 
mn some windows, a flash of smoke and fire about the 
roof and in the sky the gathering of ragged storm cloud 
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of England these birds have, for the last few vears, been considerably less 
abundant than they were ten or twenty years since. lt weuld be interesting 
to hear from correspondents whether this is the case in other parts of 
Britain and Ireland. I believe, however, that this scarcity is only a 
temporary one; for in 1595 in the first fortnight of September no less than 
filty landrails were shot by the late Sir Anchitel Ashburnham and his sons in 
a field of clover of twelve acres. In 1905 two guns shot in the Isle of Purbeck, 
Dorset, in four hours on September 11th as many as filty-seven of these birds, 


Phese landrails were, no doubt, gathering on the coast for migration. 


USEFULNEss OF THE LANDKAIL. 


I am [ree to admit that the sight of a landrail rising from grass or 
clover usually tempts most sportsmen to add it to the bag. On 
the other hand, it ought to be remembered that the landrail is a 
most useful ally of the farmer, killing, as it does, in the grassy and 
other coverts, where it loves to lurk, a vast quantity of slugs, snails, 


gs, 
inse cts, caterpillars and other creatures injurious to crops. It devours 
the crane-fly (daddy-long-legs) and its grub, the well-known leather 
jacket; while another moth which it freely eats is looked upon 


us one of the worst foes of pasture lands. lor this reason, I think 
that the bagging of any very large number of landrails in’ clover and 
other crops near the coast-line, at the period of migration, ought to be 
discouraged by owners and lessees of sporting estates. I believe the present 
scarcity is merely a temporary one; but if such bags as I have mentioned 
were olten indulged in, the eflect would he to permanentiy lessen the 
number of migrating landrails to this country during April and May. IT was 
asked the other day, when handling one of these binds, what is) theit 


wz but a heavy specimen 
’ 





average weight; this lies between 6}oz und 


has been known to scale as much as S}oz, Hi. A. B. 


HUNGER. 


The winds blow in and ery, the slanting rain strikes down, 
the wild wreathed clouds meet together and whisper in the 
late dusk. Tsar Hunger, Death and Time above the city are 
forgotten; they are lost or found in the storm clouds, but one 
dare not narrow the clouds into forms. ‘There is a music that 
comes from the play, from the phantom city of the plains; it ts 
world music, that common note of the sadness of man’s lot, 
that note of pain which all recognise and which thrills each 
heart —like 

\ woman's cry but tired, tired ; 

\ woman’s cry for her heart’s desired 


And a lost lover 


lhe following is a translation of the prologue : 


Nii 
Phe roof of an old cathedral bellry. Above it—the city night sky 
below, the vlow of the city swee's gradually dulling upwards to a leaden 
hue and to deep overhanging heavy darkness, In the brightness of the 


lower sky, in the background, as if cut out of black pastebourd the dark 


pillars, th cross beam, the bell and grating of a church tower are in 
silhouette, At the base of the tower spre ad the somewhat compr hensible 
shapes of the church roofs, and on these are chimneys resemblir goin 
pearance unmoving human figures who look downwards, listening to 
something. Ilere and there in a lacework of black are seen the reflections 


of the city lights below, they dully glimmer on the steep sides of the bell and 


yellow the outline edge of the rounded columns, they light the figure of an 
anvel poised flying downwards, weal ly illuminating the face, the breast and 
the tips ol the wings 

Within the belfry on the little platform are these three: Tsar Hunger, 
Ppeath and the old Time Ringer One sees the motionless face of Death a 
black silhoutte, she has a litthe rounded head, long neck and broad shoulders 
All lines about her sharp and hard, Death is wrapped in a close dark hall 


transparent veil, tightly enclosing her: through the web on feels and almost 


sees a skeleton Old Time ts there, almost as motionless as Death, he has a 
arge head with abandant shaggy old m in’s beard and hair: nis larve straight 
nose and projecting hairy brows are seen in prolile Isar Ilunger moves 
anxiously and passionately so that it is difficult to get a clear view of his 
figure. It is noticeable however that he Is ta | and supple 
The Time Ringe ', sar llunger and Death converse 
Tsar Ilenger you are again cheating, Many times already you 


have deceived your pvor children and me. 
Trust me old man. 
llow can I trust a cheat ? 


Only once more old man! 


Trust me once more I have never 
lied, I deceived myself. An unhappy tsar am I, on a broken throne, | 
have deceived myself. Man, you know him, how cunning evasive and lying 
he is. I have ruined my poor children, the hungry ones and with theu 
starved bodies feasted Death ss 

He points at Death with his hand, Still unmoving Dea/s interrupts 


him in a squeaking, dry but very calm voice. It sounds like a long unopened 
rusty gate creaking in the dark night. 
Yes,——but I have not yet had enough 


Zime—You will never think you have enough Much have vou 


ae ,oured already, belor my eyes and you do not get less ary and bitter, 
7sar fieunger But now I will give her more nourishing food, She has 
| doy on a chain com now, 


Jong enough gazed at her bones like a yard dog 


asv whose blood 





Death, make merry, gorge among the healthy, the fat, the 





is thick and red and tasty. Give me your hand, Death, there will t 1 
festival in your honour, thank me, 
Death does not give her band but cr j Ve ul ri 


‘ 
£ 
give thanks 


Zin You lie, Tsar Ilunger 
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i ce , Look in mv fac : it not full of horror? Gze into 
eves, n you not the flames of riot an! revolution tn their darkness ? 

The time has begun, old man! The earth is hunery. It is full of groans 
I dream of massacres and revolution Strike on your bell old man, tear its 
brass throat to the ears! Let the sleepers awake. 

J ime (hesitating It is true, at night-time when the hours are clothed 
with calm there comes up from down there the mingling of soll moans . . . 
The ery of children ‘ 

7Zsar Jlunger stretches forth his hand to the city It is from there, from 
the ac irsedl city 

Zime shakes his head-—-No it comes from further places The sobs 
of women, the death rattle of old men, the howling of hungry dogs. 

It is from there, from the depth of the dying wood ! 

No from further, further. It is as if I heard the moan of the 
whole world and it is with me all the night-time I am an old man, [ am 
tired, I need sleep | would like to die. Death, old friend, when will you 
tab m 

Death is silent and old Time bows his head sadly. 

/sar Jiunger—Strike the bell! | am also unhappy [ too would like 
to dit Phe world, which | would have made an empire for my ch Idren the 
hungry ones, is given over to murderers, idiots, lars I am not a tsar buta 


lown and my great red crown has become a plaything for the children of 


fools, Kill them! lime, strike on your bell! Strike ! The time has 
me,-——you think I deceive, then ask Death, She never lies. My hungry 
ren so peacetul in the old days meet Death now with storms of indignation 
curse 
Jwath (in a creaking voice Yes——they argue a little 


Aine fiunve Give me your hand, Death 


Death does not give her hand and is silent. Calm, In the tower the 
our strikes slowly and mournfully. Time says he half believes he so wishes 
to rest to die, 

Aing Hunge Then there will be no time! Oh dear bell you 


bring us calm and rest 


Ile caresses bell, | sal ly its steep side and makes believe to ring. 


fame You laugh at me Death, or are you glad?) Ah there is truth in 
+s words, the bell knows tt At night when all is sleeping and only the weary 
rth is moaning, there is a soft rustling about the bell, a gentle unnoticed 
und, Surely a thousand invisible hands have groped, caressed, asked, 

/sar Hunger The earth trembles with war. Stir yourself, old man! 
Seon you will hear other cries. [here will be rage in them Pain there 
bas always been on the earth but now rage Rage, rage, old man! 

Somewhere below in the city a fire is raging and from the cepth of 

ht three times—slowly, a hoarse horn is wound. Beginning on the lowest 
te the sound slowly dies away on the highest—one feels it to be an invita 
tio: tull of grief and horror. And yet again, somewhere below, the call is 


repeated slowly and sadly 
Death They call me. 
Zim Death has gone 
Chey called her 
Say, why did she kill mv dove, a dove lived here on the tower 
nd fluttered about the gratings and it cheered m und she kitled it. Whi 
do you laugh Tsar Hunger Ah now | disbelieve you again, You area 
etrayer, a liar before all, you bring people to wild deeds and then laugh at 


m. But now ? 


You will give victory to the hungry and to me peace ? 


I swear; 

Fime sighs, from the cooflagration in the city below the whole sky 
flashes and glows, sparks and flickers waver in the darkening and lightening 
t css 

/sar Hunyer Again there is fire but [ will not go below today. I am 
tired | will remain with you. It is calm with you, 

It is fearful het 
Stull more fearful below and most fearful with Man Sing me 


your little song and give me rest 
In the light of the glowing sky Time sings in a soft old man’s voice 
fuk Sone or Time. 


Chere lived on a tower a dove,—a dove. It fluttered acainst the 
iron, 1 dove, a dove, Death came and took the dove. All’s lost, all’s 
ruined an! all begins again Oh, Unbegun my mother! Oh my little 


laughters—litth seconds, littl minutes, litth: years—oh Endlessness my 
daughter ! 

Sull the glow floods the sky flashing and flickering But on the tower 
all is calm and still and melancholy, humbly the often striking hours mark 


with invisible hands the running time. 


COUNTRY WALKING. 


O\W tew people understand the art of walking—of 
walking, that is, for walking’s sake. In these days 
everyone needs an object for what they do; they 
rush wildly to and fro in motor-cars, caring nothing 
for what they pass by the way; they are always 

eager to save an hour, though what they do with the hour when 
it is saved it would puzzle them to tell you. The idea of wanting 
an object for a walk is absurd to the man who really understands 
the secret of walking, who has, as Thoreau says, “a genius for 
sauntering,” that word derived “from idle people in the Middle 
\ges, who roved about the country under pretence of going a la 
Samte Terre,” to the Holy Land, till the children exclaimed, 
“There goes a Sainte Terrer,” a saunterer, a Holy Lander. 
\nd why seek an object for a walk, as if walking were not in 
itself one of the most delightful and exhilarating forms of exercise 
possible? Nothing, except riding, so stirs the blood and so fills 
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the healthy man or woman with the sense of strength and 
elasticity ; and a walk in the country, at least, is full of pleasure 
and variety. After a long sojourn in towns, the sense of space 
and solitude makes country walking so refreshing. The threading 
through numbers, the jostling of passers-by, the vigilance at 
crossings are remembered with a delightful sense of contrast, and 
the soft, elastic ground is such a welcome change from hard 
pavement and asphalt. If you incline to solitude, you may 
wander all day in lanes and meadows, meeting never a soul but 
some old labourer at work or children going home from school ; 
but whoever you meet is ready to give you a kind good-day, or 
to stop and chat in a leisurely way. Then ours is a climate 
of which it has been said that “it invites men abroad more days 
in the year and more hours in the day than any other country,” 
and our country is threaded with paths that invite the walker, 
while fields and meadows lie open at his feet; he has not, as in 
Italy, to walk for miles between high walls, or, as in France, to 
risk being jealously warned off as a trespasser; there are well- 
worn paths along the hedgerows and through the meadows, and 
many aright of way even across the most stately parks. The 
walker is the true traveller, and the one who tastes to the full 
‘the gay, fresh sentiment of the road.” 

I started for my walk one evening lately when the hot 
August day was drawing to a close. The shadows were growing 
long and violet, and a delicious freshness was stealing into the 
scorching air. The high hedgerows branched overhead and 
stretched across the lane, for it was close on the time for 
clipping. They were gay with pink-flowering blackberry blossom, 
full of shining dark garlands of bryony, and scant, buff clusters 
of fragrant honeysuckle. In the wide, wasteful ditches bordering 
the road stood foamy heads of spiraa or meadow-sweet, tall 
rosy willow-herb, giant cow-parsley and delicate peach-tinted 
mallow. <A great handful of creamy meadow-sweet, sei off with 
shoots of young red oak and graceful wild oats, served as a fan 
to wave off the flies. I overtook a boy of nine or ten, wheeling 
his baby sisters in a crazy go-cart. They were shy, sunburnt 
creatures, with the bleached fair hair of the Saxon, which is not 
seen so often as of old. Conversation was one-sided, but the 
boy presently thawed and volunteered, *“* There ’m goin’ to be a 
brave lot o’ blackberries.” ‘ Do you often have fruit to eat?” 
l asked. A long, meditative pause, the true interval that marks 
the rustic speech, and then, “Us had black curran’ dumpling 
Sunday,” he replied, with a slow grin of happy reminiscence 
overspreading his round face. The cottage gardens have the 
deep glow of autumn’s bloom; the thatched roofs of the white 
marl cottages are dark and soft as mole velvet, with heavy 
eyebrows over the casements. None, however poor, but makes 
some show of flowers, and many are very gay with white and 
crimson plilox, nasturtiums and sweet peas, “old man’s beard” 
and “mournful widows.” The red and white geraniums in the 
windows have the large blooms they keep for the poor man’s 
window garden. <A Scandinavian, touring through England, 
said that the well-kept cottage gardens struck him more than any 
other feature. There is nothing like them in any other country, 
and the craft of gardening for pleasure is recognised as one of 
the highest expressions of civilised life. I stop to admire the 
tall, sulphur-coloured hollyhocks in front of a little homestead, 
and the old dame comes out to listen complacently to my praises, 
Her eyes are red, and presently the tears well up again. * I don't 
know if madam at the Court will have heard of our misfortune,” 
she remarks. I expect to hear of the death of a grandchild at 
least; but it is a very real loss—a good mare, which had beeu 
bitten by a viper in the fields aweek ago. The “ vet.” had hoped 
to save it, but it died suddenly from lockjaw. Now to climb up 
a steep, stony track, down which rain-torrents have dashed, 
making deep furrows in the red soil. It comes out upon a 
down-like field, still a steep ascent—‘ At every step a wider 
outlook, with every breath a deeper desire "—till one conquers 
the swelling curves and can look away over two counties. 
Across the horizon lies a dark blue belt of curiously-shaped, 
Hat-topped hills—the Whetstone Kocks, from which came all the 
whetstones for scythes in the days when men were mowers. 
Where it merges into heathery moorland a slender column rises, 
erected in commemoration of the Iron Duke, who took his title 
from the little town lying in the vale below. To the right the 
country stretches away, fold overlapping fold, to the far faint 
line of Sidmouth Gap, and, coming nearer, lie reaches of hot 
corn land, of the orange brown that tells that harvest is 
at hand, broken by thick woods in heavy leaf, and 
meadows where sheep nibble and cattle browse, unwatched and 
untended, while all is enfolded in such a rich and brooding 
sense of peace and security as one can only feel in happy 
England. 

Voices sound across the moorland down, and presently 
there wends by a little company; a family party—the father, 
who looks like a clerk, his wife, two boys, a little girl, and at 
some distance behind a young man and maiden, he carrying the 
flowers and grasses that she gathers. The boys bear a hamper 
between them, and others books and baskets. Encouraged by a 
word about the fine view, they are presently teiling me that it is 
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Bank Holiday (a fact forgotten in this quict corner), and that 
this expedition is their way of spending it. They came by early 
train from the country town where the father is a salesman, and 
have spent the long day picnicking and wandering over the 
downs, taking a nap on their backs in the heather, revelling in 
the quiet and the fine, pure air. Now, having finished tea, they 
are going down to the wayside station in the valley. It seems 
to me that they have contrived to secure the maximum of enjoy- 
ment with the minimum of cost and worry. The dusk is 
coming, and a large, cool shadow has spread across the valley. 
As | pass into it, out of the glow which still catches the hilltop, 
the moist scent brought out by the evening dew rises strong and 
fragrant. White moths flitter up out of the seeding grasses, 
and the first purple veil of twilight brings out the whiteness of 
the evening star in the high, pure sky. 

It is difficult to decide on one’s favourite walk. Perhaps the 
downs, the short springy turf, thyme-scented, the splendid air 


THE 


HE popularity of the schooner rig for yachts owes its 
origin to the visit of the America in 1851, for the 
pronounced superiority of that vessel over the English 
craft led to quite a revolution im the science of naval 
architecture in this country. Not only were the hulls 

of yachts built after the advent of the Yankee clipper modelled 
upon her lines, but the rig was also adopted, and there 
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filling the lungs, the sense of space and far views, bear away the 
palm; but the wide, firm sands at low tide, when the gulls are 
soaring over the broken waves or pattering in the edges of the 
foam, are an irresistible lure; the dark mossy mould below the 
giant beeches is delicious for a hot day; the track through the 
heather, with the honey smell rising all around and the bees 
crossing with long hum, is hard to beat. | have a weakness for 
a towing-path along a sleepy old canal, and a passion for a 
fir wood when the wind sighs in the branches and the brown 
carpet spreads under foot ; nor should we despise the hard 
surface of the highway upon a brisk day, when the exhilaration of 
the road takes hold of one, when the ground seems alive and the 
foot feels spurred to action. Object indeed! speed forsooth! 
May I never lose the knowledge of the meaning of leisure; the 
opportunity for coming into relations at first hand with men and 
women, the love for sauntering on the Sainte terre, the good, 
brown earth, the Hloly Land of Nature. EK. M. P. 


T CICELY. 


commenced an era of schooner-racing that was destined to last 
for nearly thirty years. In the eighties, however, such vessels 
went out of fashion for racing purposes, being succeeded by 
cutters which in turn gave place to yachts of yawl rig. But 
schooners have always been popular for cruising on account of 
their power and steadiness in a seaway. The sail area, more 
over, being divided up into a number of comparatively small 
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sails, such a vessel can be handled by a smaller crew 
than a cutter or yawl of like tonnage——a feature which 
makes for economy. With the past glories of schooner 
racing recorded in the archives of the sport in letters 
of red, it was only to be expected that in course of time 
the rig would again return to favour. During the last 
few years a number of splendid “ two-stickers”’ have 
been built, and schooner-racing once more figures 
prominently in regatta programmes. ‘The recent revival 
culminated in the match for Lord Brassey’s Cup at 
Cowes, when six magnificent schooners under a press of 
canvas crossed the starting-line in a cluster. It was 
one of the finest spectacles ever witnessed in the Solent, 
and must have stirred the hearts of all who had the 
good fortune to be present. 

Of the many notable schooners launched of late 
years few can compare with Mr. Cecil Whitaker's 
Cicely, which took shape in the yard of Messrs. Fay 
and Co, at Southampton in rgo2. Built to the order 
of Mr. Cecil Quentin, from the design of Mr. Fife, she 
still remains one of the speediest and most weatherly 
craft of her rig afloat, and during the season that has 
just closed has credited her new owner with a goodly 
string of winning flags. Her principal dimensions are 
as follows: Length between perpendiculars, 113-6ft. ; 
beam, 23°4ft.; draught, 12°2ft. Her original sail area 
was 9,762 square feet, and she was rated under the old 


measurement rule at g5°67ft. Although ostensibly built 
for class racing, Cicely ts really a yacht of the “ fast 
cruiser”’ type, having been constructed to a heavy 


scantling and classed 20A1 at Lloyd’s. She, more- 
over, has comparatively high bulwarks, a feature seldom, 
if ever, seen nowadays in the out-and-out racer. She 
was launched at a time when class racing was at a 
very low ebb in this country; and in the absence of any 
sport of that nature at home, Mr. Quentin took her to 
the Baltic, which had come to be regarded as the home 
of schooner-racing. In those waters she competed in 
what at that time was the tinest class of schooners ever 
got together, and won every race in which she started. 
The following year (1g03) Cicely again sailed in German 
waters, taking three first prizes in five races. Of the 
two miatches in which she was unsuccessful, one was 
a mere drift, and in the other Cicely went the wrong 
course. Although Mr. Quentin’s schooner had con- 
stantly defeated such vessels as Meteor and Hamburg 
(once Rainbow), the Germans then discovered that she 
was too small by a quarter of a unit to race in that 
class, and degraded her to the second division. This did 
not appeal to Mr. Quentin from the point of view of 
sport, and he offered to increase Cicely’s rating, by 
mmaking a slight addition to her sail area, in order that 
she might remain in the class. But the suggestion 
meeting with no encouragement, Mr.Quentin brought 
the yacht home and laid her up. In English waters 
the only racing available for Cicely was in the handicap 
class, a form of sport for which Mr. Quentin had no 
liking, and he therefore decided not to commission the 
yacht again until there was a prospect of competing in 
one of the Yacht Racing Association’s classes. There 
was at that time no other large schooner in English 
waters capable of racing against Cicely on even terms, 
and a proposal to sail her against the big cutters Kariad 
and Sybarita under the Y.R.A. scale of time allowance 
coming to nothing, the yacht was not again fitted out 
until purchased this year by Mr. Whitaker. The long 
absence of Cicely from regatta courses was a matter 
for regret, but Mr. Quentin could not be blamed for 
declining to race such a vessel in the handicap class. 
That he was willing, even anxious, to compete against 
yachts of similar calibre was proved by the particularly 
sporting challenge he issued in August, 1906, when he 
offered to sail Cicely against any English or German 
schooner exceeding 7g/t. linear rating in a series of five 
matches for a stake of £1,000 each yacht in each 
match, or £500 per race for a series of ten matches. 
On passing into the ownership of Mr. Whitaker, 
Cicely was thoroughly overhauled and tuned up witha 
view to competing in the new A class for schooners, 
ketches and yawls exceeding 23 métres rating, which 
promised to be an exceptionally fine one. The yacht 
was given longer masts and new suils of increased 
area. The task that lay before Cicely was not an easy 
one, for the majority of her opponents were of later 
design ; but in Captain Embling’s hands she has, during 
the past season, achieved an excellent record. Starting 
in sixteen races in the A class, she has won six first and 
six second prizes, in addition to sailing over on two 
occasions. She also competed in a private match with 
Germania on August 13th, the course being round 
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the Isle of Wight. The yachts sailed under the time scale of the 
International Yacht Kacing Union, and Germania, a_ vessel* 
approximately 1oo tons larger than Cicely, conceded the latter 
16min. 12sec. ‘The match proved a triumph for the Fife schooner, 
for she crossed the finishing line actually a minute ahead of her 
big rival. The result must have been particularly gratifying to 
Mr. Whitaker, as in the race for the Kaiser’s Cup, Germania, 
which sailed the course in record time, had defeated Cicely. 
With her graceful lines and boid sheer Cicely is one of the most 
shapely schooners afloat. Her Thames measurement tonnage is 
263 tons, and her rating under the new International rules 26°35 
métres, or with her rig allowance 23°25 métres. Her accommoda- 
tion below decks is exceptionally good, the various cabins 
being decorated and furnished with excellent taste. The main 
saloon is a commodious apartment extending right across the 
vessel and measuring approximately 23ft. by 13ft. Luxurious 
sofas extend down either side, and a handsome sideboard is fitted 
against the fore bulkhead. At the after end of the saloon a piano 
is placed on the starboard side of the door and the fireplace on 
the port side. A massive table with handsome carved legs ts 
placed near the starboard sofa, and a writing-desk is fitted in a 
corner. The saloon is lighted by a large skylight and ports in 
the vessel’s sides. Beautiful wood-carving is the predominant 
feature of the decoration, and vases containing cut flowers, 
combined with a number of handsome racing trophies, give a 





LOOKING FORWARD. 

pleasing air of homeliness to the apartment. A large ladies’ 
cabin in the after part of the vessel can be divided into two by 
means of sliding doors, the starboard portion containing two beds 
and that on the port side one bed. Lach portion of the cabin is 
fitted with two wardrobes and a dressing-table, and adjoining 
the room at the after end is a lavatory. The cabin is panelled 
with tapestry of an artistic hue, and the general effect is very 
pleasing to the eye. The other state-rooms give on to a long 
passage that extends from the ladies’ cabin to the saloon. A 
commodious owner's cabin and a spare state-room are situated 
on the starboard side, and abaft of these is the bathroom, 
which can be entered through doors fore and aft. On the port 
side of the passage are two more state-rooms and a valet’s cabin. 
Between the and are placed the pantry, a 
messroom for the crew, the captain’s cabin, a wardrobe for 
ouskins, a lavatory, the steward’s cot, a linen press, the cooking 
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calley and a 
cook’s ben h. 
The _  fo’castle 
has a_ large 
table in the 
centre, and 
folding cots 
for the hands. 


In the yacht’s 
counter is a 
big sailroom, 
with shelves 
fitted for boat- 
swain’s stores 
and a locker 
for lamps, 
while the 
fresh-water 
tanks are 
located amid- 
ships below 
the saloon 
floor. The 


schooner 1S 
fitted 


with a 
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roomy deckhouse companion affording sheltet 


in bad weather, and the staircase descends 
into the long passage that runs fore and 
aft of the vessel. The yacht is steered with 


a wheel. 

As owner of Cicely Mr. Whitaker is fortu- 
nate In pos a yacht that approaches 
within measurable distance of the ideal, and 
although now in her seventh year, the Vife 
schooner would for general utility be difficult 


sessing 


C opyright 


to improve upon. She still remains one of 

the fastest vessels of her rig and tonnage 
afloat, and having been faithfully built to a wholesome 
scantling under the supervision of Lloyd’s surveyor, a long 
life is assured to her. Francis B. Cookr. 
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IN THE GARDEN. 
Poe Ourpoor CuLtrure or GrRapi 

HERE is no fruit tree capable of arousing so much 

Interest, curiosity and enthusiasm in its growth as 

the Vine; but, unfortunately, in this country this 

enthusiasm and interest is almost wholly centred in its 

growth as an exotic under glass. Would it were 
possible to arouse interest in its culture out of door 

what a delightful 

uch a pos ibility opens out to not 


as much 
on cottage and other warm walls; 
pleasure and keen enjoyment 


vista of 
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miv t e amateu who find the greatest rest and recreation most striking display, not only through the autumn and winter months, but 
pursuit ) rie ispect ol irdening, but also to those aiso in spring and iny summer when cCothed with pale ye liow flowers 
t , ind worker who. in ever-increasing numbers, find This shrub is very beautiful on crass or when used singly in the shrubbery, 
Live ire lt e the best ind rrentest urce oft t it » produces a ine effect If planted In small or large groups, ¢ specially 
I eation and deli t. Manvare discouraged by the thought that on banks overhanging the water Tie chief point to consider is that of 
reat skill and considerable experience are required in its growth es een Ser ind this can be done by thinning out the old 
4 \ towths which hav ruited, so that new ones from the base are encouraged, 
fore succe can be attained; but this is not se. It is as hardy 
Phere ur several desirable varieties of thi i rovers, t uvh n ne of them, 
the Virginian Creeper and just as easy to grow, and the leave 
perhaps, excels the type in beauty. The most noteworthy the purple 
| nie of the ot ‘ ! y i handsome int wutumin ‘ ‘ " 
. equ t ‘ , n hes : form, B. vuigaris foliis purpureis, which has rich purple foilage an 1 deep 
' ‘ ’ k | » to say nothin tthe red Lerries Phis is avery fine shrub if treated as advised for 8. vulgaris, 4 
+1 , . 1 «) hace Dalbene | } } 
i i ‘ irc the alue of t black or iden clusters of ul it also excellent for planting on chalky ground where many shrubs 
Caray . bhere are two imple but important condition would fail A ET. | 
provided belore ice can be attaimed. Lhe ost FROM CUTTINGS, OK OwN-ROOT Re 
‘ rey wert } | | | | | ] ‘) wy , 
t tri) sts} . I walable in all the Hom ‘Own-root” means a Rose that is not grafted, but raised from a cutting, 
( tnt nd London, also in the South and West of Iengland Many of the stro: srowing sorts do equally well in this form as when 
ind in’ Wales. Ihe best a pect no doubt 1 that facing full udded of ¢eraited on a stock, the common Briar, Manetti, or whatever is 
t but the Vine will weeed very well when planted agaim t used Phe climbing and rambling sorts, as a rule, do especially well on 
ti wall ta uuth-west or even west. their own roots, also many of the Ilybrid Verpetuals When the plants 
Phe \ isa l r of warmth, both at its roots and it are propagated trom cuttings there is no fear of the stock growing and 
bran ' theretore the lim whine itis planted shoul ibe ota choking the scion We saw a good instance of this some tim vo, \ 
] ’ ' ] > ; . . 
rm nature, In ta y | can hear exclamatio ot disappoint bed of the beautitul Hybrid Perpetual Rose Tom Wood made quite a 
number of vieorous shoots, but ich these tlowere they ove: v the 
re at thi tatement. a the jl of man would-be erowers is ty ! \ mou ho 7 ul when th liowered th pr to be th 
) t Grifleraic stock and not the Rose at all. The growths at a glance 
ol acold and eavy character, preventing, a it would seem to ae ‘ ‘ ; : ree mo ie; 
looked all the same, Lut when examined more closely the difference could 
them, thre p tility of the ucceeding in the growth ot the | 
. tn 
Garape out of doors; but it does nothing of the kind if 
rity ) ) 7 r thing oO < Zime to Insert Cuttines October and November are the usual 
t it ul ! mn ule ta to 1 pro ae q lity mouths for ins tling cultings in the open alr, The most suit ble erowths for 
1} . e it ‘ nerature hic r he : : , 
th land to raise its temperature. his may be done in cuttings are those which have produced flowers. When the blooms decay, 
the first instance by ellective drainage, laying Gown pipe sft. the shoot with three or four leaves attache! can be cut off. A shoot with 
deep for the carrving away ol urplus morsture. One drain will the leaves attached ts sullicient; if there are four, so.much the better. 
| ullicrent. lhe next thing to do will be to trench the Fire top leat near the deco yed flower is of no use, there being no bad in the 
mel t ad wD vel i 12it qu ire where the \ ine 1S ixtl olf the teal, Dine portion ol the shoot above the second leal from the top 
t be planted, Dbelore starting the trenching thet ~ uld be can, therefore, be cut off close to the second leaf. Phen cut through the 
prepared a rood cartload otf material ready to mix with stem at the bottom immediately below the lowest leaf, taking care not to 
the natural at nposed of the following ingredients lo five dama the bud in the axil of the leaf, 

Nooting the Cuttin If a close frame is available, so much the bette 
barrow-loads of turfy nl add two barrow-loads of old bricks , ; ‘ . ps ia 5 ee rth 5 ' 
, but it is not essential, Better still would be a frame with a little heat or a hot- 
broken to the vA ol hens evys, one barrow-load of old , - { 

: , bed, as roots will be made quicker than in the open air. Inthe open aira shady 
plaster or mortar rubble, one barrow-load of well-decayed manure, 
, : : “ position should be selected where the cuttir us are to be rooted, They are 
half a barrow-load of tin. bone and the same of fresh lime and ' . 
' sometimes put in and a hand-lignht or frame placed over them tll rooting 
f ie-clust. Phis must be thoroughly mixed with the natural commences. If the soil is fairly good, all that is required is a little well 
| cl f , ‘ j : , 
lin trenching, and a similar proportion of the worst and decayed leaf-mould and sand to work in with the cuttings. Dibble them in 
heaviest il thrown out and wheeled away as tren hing procee ds, jin. to gin. apart, and give them a good watering; sprinkle the cuttings 
I nake room for the new soil, his treatment will raise the morning and evening on bright days, whether the cuttings are in a frame or 
temperature of the ground by many degrees, and will torm an in the open air. For convenience the cuttings are sometimes inserted in 
dieal medium for the healthy gro vth of the Vine. In the case pots, three or four in a 3hin. pot, or more if larger-sized pots are used. These 
ol haehter se resting ona subsoil of egravel or some other porous usually root quicker than the cuttings inserted in the ground, though both 
‘ { } 
material the drain may be omitted and also the broken bricks; may be covered with a trame 
but all the other constituents mentioned should be added at the : Polling fo obtain as large plants as p we in a short time iti 
advisable to pot up the cuttings when rooted, {, however, there is no 
time of trenching, and some of the poorer soil taken away to tein. he 
immediate hurry, the plants in the ground can be allowed to remain ull the 
make room for the new. It sometimes happens that a path or : . 
: following autumn, This must be taken into consideration when putting in 
ome other obstruction 1s in the way, and in this case it must be 
, ; ; . id the cuttings, and rather more space allowed between them—at least Gin. 
vitae ' up ‘ I “ne iter ra over Un border, i wi go no sume ol the strong vrowing Citmbers are tar better on their own roots, 
harm to the Vine, as the latter lises firm soil to root in. ; 


Planting. \ny time in October or up to the end ol 


November will do very well, or in spring trom the end of / 
February to the middle of April. A one year old Vine ts the PHOTOG‘ (AP HY . y 
best, and by this | mean one propagated last spring—-not a cut 


back plant. With a fork prepare a hole, 15in. square and . ° IN AUTU MN. , 


pin deep, in the border close to the wall where the Vine ts to 








be placed, and have ready a small quantity of finer soil (the Hii word “autumn” seems more and more nowadays 
ume as the border soil, only passed through an inch-mesh sieve) to be applied to that period of the year which com- 
for placing among the roots of the young Vine in planting. Turn mences about halfway through September and lasts 
the Vine out of its pot and shake away all the soil from its roots. until the end of November. Formerly one considered 
Cut the ends of the strongest ones back by a few inches, that August ushered in the autumn, and any writer 
cisentanyle them all as much a possible, lay them in the dealing with the subject of autumnal photography would have 
bottom of the hole, having pressed it firmly first, spread out the described materials and procedure adapted to picture-making in 
ts evenly, and with the hands place the prepared Vine soil the harvest-fields, wherein the technical difficulty is to rendet 
irefully and firmly among and over the roots until the level the gold of the grain in a sufficiently light tone, and simul- 
of the surface of the border is reached. taneously to catch the movements of the reapers. But custom 
Shorten t Vine rod to half its length and tie securely to a appears to have decreed that harvesting scenes come under 
take. Learly in January it should be again cut to within 3in, of the heading of summer work. Autumn work is taken to 
ts base. larly in November place a mulch of half-decayed imply the photography of trees whose leaves are already 
trawy manure over the roots and round the stem. This will thinning, of street scenes made beautiful by mist, and of 
protect the roots against too much wet in winter, which is more stubble meadows whitened by the first frosts.  Spottiness,” \ 
detrimental than hard frost. The Vine may be left without that bugbear of the summer landscape photographer, is agree- } 
further notice until spring, when | hope to revert again to ably absent in autumn. It is caused, in the majority of cases, 
the subject, giving details ol pring and summer culture. by the sheen on leaves, a sheen which results, in most 
fhe Vine should have a good watering as soon as planted. woodland pictures, in a distracting patchwork of glittering high- 
lhe only varieties to be depended on for this purpose are lights, points of diamond brilliancy if the focussing has been 
the Biack Hlamburgh, the Sweetwater, Black Cluster, sharp, or flares and circles of vague meaninglessness if the ’ 
kktoval Muscadine, and Keine Olga, a new black variety ol focussing has been soft. In September the leaves have begun to 
‘reat promise. r lose their glaze, and their spottiness 1s proportionately lessened. 
Dead and dying leaves, unless damp, reflect the light but little, 
fuk CoMMON BARBERRY (BERRERIS VULGARIS though a month previously they may have been positive mirrors. 
: He who does not photograpt has little idea, for example, of the 
FEW shrubs can excel the common English Berberis in beauty at this . . 
ss. tiass, “ili sthiitieell lath names ciate int teil Milian te tate ll Glen difficulty of rend ring bracken fern in sunshine while the brac ken is 
most striking shrubs we have, Unfortunately, it is often given a back place still green and BOSSY. It can be photographed, of course. Any- 
in the shrubbery and left to take care of itself, with the result that its appear- thing visible to the human eye can be photographed, anda good 
sitio dt wns alae alt Vie week deen Gat ented ts. then OF els Wale te many things that are invisible, But to make it appear as beautitul 
jlanted in well-worked ground, fully exposed to the light and air, and an in the print as it looked in Nature is another matter altogether, 
occasional thinning of the growths is practised, it is capable of making a for much ot its natural charm depends, paradoxically enough, on 
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our imperfect eyesight. We do not see at one coup d’wil all its 
niggling detail ; we see the bank of bracken as one splendid mass, 
The camera’s lens sees it not as amass, but as a multitude of 
individual fronds, each retlecting its particular ray of sun and 
each of its own value, neither more nor less than the value of its 
immediate neighbour. Wait until autumn, when the bracken 
has lost its lustre and has faded from green to brown, and the 
task of photographing it becomes easy. No longer are there a 
myriad glossy facets to trouble us; and, oddly enough, an 
exposure results, as often as not, in a picture which conveys the 
impression of bracken at a far earlier stage than is ac tually the 
case. Provided the right moment be caught, when the fronds 
have not begun to curl up in death, but, though already brown, 
are still stiffand strong-looking, the photegraph will frequently 
deceive the observer into thinking that he is looking at a 
rendering of bracken at the height of its growth. Even when it 
has begun palpably to droop, it is still beautiful in its way, anda 
patch of withering fern, well isolated from its surroundings, may 
confer distinction on 
a landscape _ picture 
which were otherwise 
rather featureless. 
Obviously its colour 
will be best translated 
into monochrome by 
the use of orthochro- 
matic plates and 
screen, but a deep 
screen is by no means 
necessal y. 

Where autumn 
tints are an important 
factor in the beauty 
of a landscape which 
it is our purpose to 
photograph, the ortho 
chromatic plates and 
screen cannot be dis- 
pensed with if justice 
is to be done to ou 
subject ; but this pre 
caution is accompanied 
by a penalty which at 
this pe riod of the year 
may seem to oulweigh 
its advantages. A time 
exposure is necessary, 
and sometimes a 
pretty prolonged one, 
This was bad enough 
in summer, when the 
light was good; in 
autumn, when — the 
light is very percep- 
tibly deteriorating, it 
is worse still. More- 
over, an even more 
troublesome enemy of 
time exposures, in the 
shape of wind, is apt 
to interfere with our 
plans. How can a 
time exposure be pos- 
sibly given to, say, a 
group of trees when 
their branches’ are 
waving to and fro? 
ven if an equinoctial 
vale be not blowing, 
a mere breeze will 


stir the lighter twigs; % 4/4 Whitehead. AN OCTOBER 


and unless the trees be 

distant, and quite small on the plate, the movement is sure 
to show in our negative in the shape of unsightly blurring. 
An instantaneous exposure would have avoided this; but 
the orthochromatic screen so effectively slows the light that an 
instantaneous exposure is, as has been said, impracticable. The 
remedy for this dilemma consists in the use of what is called an 
ever-set shutter. This instrument, as its name implies, is always 
ready for use. A squeeze of the pneumatic bulb and the shutter 
opens; relax the squeeze and it closes. Without resetting, 
squeeze again, and again the shutter promptly opens. 
The advantage of this is clear. Supposing your meter 
has told you that an exposure of 4sec. is necessary, 
you can give that exposure in four separate parts of 
sec. each, or in eight parts of $sec. each, and without any risk 
of the camera or plate shifting between the exposures, as would 
be likely to occur if you had to be perpetually resetting the 
shutter mechanism. Lach little portion of the exposure is super- 
imposed on the previous one, and thus, finally, you obtain you 
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subject fully exposed on the plate, although, in fact, you have 
never opened the lens for more than Isec. or jsec. at a time. 
I;ven on the gustiest days there are lulls, and by awaiting these 
lulls and exposing while the twigs are still a picture is secured 


which would otherwise have been out of the question. A 
pneumatic bulb, or an Antinous release, can hardly be dispensed 
with, for the bulb or release must be in your hand all the time 


you are watching the trees for motionlessness; it must not b 
necessary even for an instant to turn to attend to the camera. 
No sooner has the breeze died down and the twigs ceased 
shaking than you press the bulb and the shutter opens; no soonet 
do you hear the rustle of the breeze approac hing again than 
you relax the bulb and the shutter closes. ‘The length of each 
section of this multiple exposure will depend on the duration ot 
the periods of quiescence ; but obviously you must keep careful 
count of the number of times you have uncovered your lens and otf 
the length of the times, otherwise you will compile an incorrect 
total exposure, Workers who do not possess an evel et shutter 
may contrive to make 
these multiple expo 
sures by means of a 
cap; but this is clum 
sier, and more likely 
to involve movement 
of the camera and a 
failure to seize the be 

chances of « Xposure. 
\utumn tints are, how 
ever, somewhat disap 
pointing when ren 
dered in” black and 
white; they have lost 
their gkunour in the 
process of transferring 
them to plate and 
print. Mere grada 
tions of vrey are un 
equal to the task of 
“echoing” the glowing 
reds and. yellows” of 
our woodlands when 
the year is on. the 
change. It is the old 
story ol the futility 
of the photographer 

depending on a trans 
lation of mere colou 
to make monochrome 
pictures. Ile must 
have form as. well; 
indeed, he must have 
form before colour, 
lor this reason — the 
searcher for autumn 
subjects will be wise 
to make hi explora 
tions of the country 
side rather when the 
leave have begun to 
fall than when they 
are still thickly 


massed. lor now the 
1 

decorative tracery ol 
branch outlines begin 
to be visible om 


more, sketched = deli 


cately against the 


clouds ot thr blue 
distance of hills. lt 
is curious how — the 


withdrawal of the 
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curtain of the leave 
changes the appearance of any rmal scene, solely by allowing 
us to see beyond what was hitherto an impenetrable barrier. 
We realise suddenly that the clump of trees which we had 
thought so solid and uncompromising is really only a 
screen concealing lovely vistas beyond, and instead of being 
uninteresting and even ugly, is a frame for glimpses of singular 
effectiveness. ‘The pictorial aspirant is, perhaps, at his happiest 
in the rendering of landscapes whose trees are almost, or quit 
bare ; the scrupulous fidelity with which then angles and curves, 
minute as well as great, are recorded makes photography a joy. 
lo descend to the consideration of a purely practical point: the 
beginner must be reminded that, if he is to register his branch 
outiines clear-cut against the sky, the use of backed plates is 
essential, or his work will suffer from that haziness of the high 
lights which is known technically as halation. In photograph 
of the interiors of rooms or churches, where a luminous window 
is adjacent to a dark wall, halation is common in the form of 
light spreading from the window to its surroundings.  In-at 
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out f.door view there may 
it be i lanver of this 
flaw; but where a very fine twig 
é rk itstretched against 
i bright heaven, halation will 


ften kill the detail as surely as 
it killed that of the 
margins in the interior. 

Undoubtedly the best time 
of day for 


window 


autumn photo 


graphy ts early in the morning. 
There i t dimipidity about the 
autumn m rnings, soon alter 
inrise, which melts into 
dingine ; as the day grows 
older. Even when there is a 
morning mist, itis what might 
not inaptly be called a clean 
must, and 1s of the sort which 
idds to, rather than detracts 
from, the delights of picture- 
finding. The dewdrops, still 
on the wrass, are too small 
to cause individual pots of 
parkle in the picture, unless 
the objects to be photo- 


yraphed are exceedingly neat 


the camera, and therefore 
of exavveratedly large size 
on the plate nevertheless, 


dew, by its reflective powers, 
may add considerably to the 
lizhtness of the landscape 
and allect the exposure flavour 

ably. With either dew ot 
frost it is possible at Mf. C. 
in early hour to secure fairy 

like photographs of jewelled spiders’ webs glittering in the dawn ; 
but once the sun has risen to any height above the horizon, these 
Even 


also 


lovely subjects evaporate into almost complete invisibility. 
in quite large and open scenes a sprinkle of frost gives a * verve”’ to 
the picture, which is, perhaps, drab and muddy in a few hours. 
Many of the mosteflective pictorial landscapes wnich have appeared 
in these pages were gathered long before the ordinary pedestrian 
had breaktasted or was out of bed. Backed plates have been 
mentioned as desirable for autumn woodland work ; but it may 
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be well to add that for street snap-shots on foggy days—a temptng 
branch of pictorial photography—the writer would hesitate to 
recommend them so definitely. To begin with, halation is not to 
be expec ted, nor indeed is there so muck objec tion to it, when the 
outlines of buildings are already dimmed with vapour. Provided 
the halation is not absolutely blatant, scenes could be imagined 
where its might even certain breadth 
mystery by increasing the apparent fog. But there is a 

cogent reason why plates for city snap-shotting in foggy weather 


presence infuse a and 


more 
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may be left unbacked. It seems now a fairly well-established fact 
that backing, if it does not actually slow a plate, at least has effects 
on it which induce results characteristic of slowness. This being 
the case, the worker who wishes to obtain fully-exposed negatives 
in spite of using an instantaneous shutter in foggy weather—and 


speediness of the best brands of the former. 
photography is tempting, but, let it be confessed, largely 
dependent on perfection of apparatus. The amateur whose lcns 
does not work at a large aperture F/6, or even larger 
—can scarcely hope to compete with him whose lens is 


Foggy-day city 


A LONDON PORT: 


therefore, inevitably, in an unactinic light—will be wise if he 
for once omits to buy his plates ready backed and allows pro- 
blematical halation to ‘go hang.” The plates should, of course, 
be the most rapid which can be obtained and “ Ordinaries,” not 
** Orthos.,”” inasmuch as the latter cannot yet claim to rival the 


of a finer grade; SO here, for once, success 

derive its origin from the depth of the worker’s purse rathet 
than his skill, a proviso, fortunately, not applicable to 
graphy at any other time of year or under any | ex 
circumstances, Warp Muir 
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BRIDGE HOUSE, 


HORDENS NEYBRIDGE, 
| OLD‘& NEW | MR. H. S. TROWER. 


= a 





EYBRIDGE is an altogether successful suburb. remedy in such case. But it goes against the grain to cut down 

New houses crop up almost like mushrooms what cannot be put up again; to destroy a thing of beauty which 

One do not know, on looking out in the would be of the utmost value in the right place merely because it 

morning upon the vreen tield of the day before, is in the wrong place. The gardens of Bridge Honse, therefore, 

it patches of white may have sprung up. Yet have suffered as well as profited from their timbered wealth. 

litt 1) than a Y f years ayo quite a different aspect And yet there has been much hardening of the heart, much 
presented itself Phe hinterland of the Wey Valley was occupied sacrifice of noble specimens in order that their more favoured 
by such great place is Oatlands and St. Georg Hill, while companions may stand in free groups or isolated grandeur; may 
t river bank, amid its pleasant meids, showed a few old- be given their full value; may afford distinct vertical lines amid 
fashioned houses o e and substance, set in ample, well-timbered the horizontal effects of lawns and hedges, terraces and canals ; 
dens, Most of the meads have vone through the phase of may give a sense of simple mass amid the detail of plant and 
beme ** desirable ts,” while several of the old vardens have shrub, of vase and statue. That this has been done with dis 
proved of sufficient si to accommodate a new villa-lined road cretion and success the accompanving photographs will show. 
way through their midst. To this rule Bridve Llouse is the Phey reveal thoughtful new work amid adequate old surroundings. 
é pio Its ereht acres, indeed, have altered as much as any lhey illustrate not so much a single formal garden as a series of 
el liguou weolits size. But they have followed a very geometric and architectural features. Not a comprehensive 
different line of development. Lhe original house and grounds design of which the parts are subordinated and disciplined to the 
were perfectly commonplace. The latter, however, had one rule of the central idea, but a set of little horticultural communities 
merit; the trees were varied and exceptionally tine. heir fault preserving much individual independence and only loosely knit 
was their number; they crowded out not merely the light and air, together into a whole. This mulfum in parvo of a garden is after 
but also each other's effectiveness. The woodman’s axe is an easy the pattern of British rule rather than of Russian autocracy. 
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i the unk rarden, the little lily poo! 
weer canal pleasaunce are only some of 
ire it Bridge House, where formalism 
only gardening mode that has’ been 
present owner purchased the place in 

| character and interest. There were 

» realisation. \ laurel-bordered carriage 
1up toa tuccoed house ol uncompromisingly 


by no mean 
used When the 
| jo VOOLY | 
| bilities, but 
veep brought y 
Victorian type. 


were a lawn sloping to the river-side and 
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resting 


on 


wooden columns, was set 
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a few flower-beds 
cut out of the 
grass. The rest 
of the eight acres 
of ground was a 
field. The trees, 
indeed, were the 
only attractive 
feature. They were 
also the all-impor- 
tant one to a new- 
comer bent on im- 
provement. 
Shrubs and plants, 
walls and garden 
architecture can 
easily be added; 
fine trees do not 
grow in a night. 
The existing house 


was not swept 
away—as perhaps 
it deserved — but 


was enlarged and 
present ible 
by rough-cast and 
Italian shutters. A 
great loggia, with 
high-pitched roof 


made 


of oak shingle 


with south 


and west aspects and brick steps down to the garden level. 
A modest set of garden incidents was at first contemplated. Halt 
the field was taken in, partly for increased lawn space, partly to 


be set with bulbs and flowering trees. 


Much planting was done 


by the river’s edge, and the lowest point was dug out deeper and 


made into a bog garden. 


A little brick-walled sunk garden and 


a small beech-hedged enclosure were set down in two places of 
the new in-take, but with no special scheme of arrangement or 
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t » to ea t r to tl 
den I] r borders 
Increase iround the house and 
rarden tatues and vase set here 
re. Llow good and well selected 

me of these are is shown by the ilu 
tration of the cymbal-playing faun—a 
really well-n elled ancient lead figure 
ught at Messrs. Christie’s saleroom. 
Lhe piace thu in ime much better 
t t i it already had individu- 
ality, but it still was wanting In design 
ir it presence. More recent addi- 
tio those which the accompanying 


illustrations specially reveal and others 
of a less formal and photographic type 

have removed such deficiencies, and 
i irden of considerable charm and 
dignity ind much interest and variety 
has been the result. The ground was 
flat enough to have satisfied the old 

i001 of formalists. John Kea would 
onsidered it “most graceful 
‘ and most easy to be “cast 
into a level.’ This added to the difhi- 
culty of the modern garden designer, 
who recognises that there is no better 
way of giving character and incident to 
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a garden than by taking advantage of and Copyright SUMMER GROWTHS. ‘“*COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
idding point to those peculiarities of con 
formation which Nature has given. At bridge House there is no line, ** Gather ye rose buds while ye may.” Whether the hostess 
appreciable rise and fall except a slope asthe river is approached. means her many visitors to take this remark literally, or as a 
Verhaps the point where the house stands is a little higher than mere metaphorical instruction for their guidance in life, is open to 
iny other, and certainly the slope westward to the water’s edge ts question. To the north this little privy garden lay rather open 
here moreaccentuated. This gradient permitted the construction to the vegetable ground and to Weybridge village beyond. ‘The 
of the west terrace with its descent to thelawn. It is carried along feeling of enclosure, however, is provided by a very architectural 
the west front of the house, beyond which, to the north, it drops palisade from a design by Mr. H. A. Peto, who is responsible for 
wn two or three steps and widens out into an enclosure with a all the recent additions to the Bridge House gardens. Such 


lily pool in its centre and rose borders round its edges. On the 
west side the border space is trespassed upon by a great semi- 
cular seat of simple but dignified form on which is incised the 


* Carpenter’s Work,” touse Lord Bacon’s expression, was greatly 
in vogue in the seventeenth century. At Anet, the fine gardens, 
laid out by Du Cerceau rather before the seventeenth century 
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began, were “richly girt with galleries all about them,” constructed 
in the manner of the Bridge House palisade ; anda picture of such 
galleries forms the frontispiece to Crispin de Passe’s ‘ Hortus 
Floridus,” published in 1614. Ham Hill stone is used for all the 
dress work of the terrace, which is flagged with the pleasant-toned 
and rough-surfaced paving-stone from the Moher cliffs in Ireland. 

It was felt that the isolation of the sunk, beech-hedged and 
bog gardens had ceased to be satisfactory in a garden where much 
design and continuity of scheme was being introduced, and this 
has been remedied by developing the interspaces into features of 
interest. The sunk garden is approached from the loggia and 
terrace by a brick path. The exit at the opposite end leads to a 
peat garden, to a wide path bordered by a_ well-considered 
selection of peat-loving plants of reserved and shapely growth, 
azaleas and andromedas, kalmias and olearias, menziesias and 
ericas. Among these, to give summer brilliancy and scent, are 
introduced tall lilies, and a backing of rather higher and wilder 
growths is allowed. ‘This path ends with the entrance into the 
beech-hedged enclosure, where four beds with high box edging 
contain China roses, which a goddess 
or two contemplate. The exit thence 
is at right angles, for we pass westward 
into what was a bit of waste broken 
ground, but is now a rocky dell, set with 
great slabs of weather-worn stone from 
the Grange-over-Sands district. It is 
backed by old fruit trees, and studded 
with cyclamen and heaths, saxifrages 
and the tribe of lesser bulbs. <A scat- 
tering of flat but rough-edged stones 
now takes the saunterer dry - footed 
through the lush grass, and between 
the swamp beds and pools of the 
bog garden. Here bulrush and New 
Zealand flax, Japanese primroses 
and broad-leaved funkias revel in 
what looks like perfectly natural 
marshland. 

A little further down and the 
river is reached, and can be crossed 
by a semi-circular wooden Japanese 
bridge. Mr. Trower has_ prudently 
possessed himself of the broad stretch 
of meadow-land beyond this bridge, so 
that his outlook is safe from intruding 
villas. If the bridge is not crossed the 
way lies along the river bank, with its 
varied planting, and the return to 
the west terrace and the loggia is Copyright 
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made by ascending the sloping lawn in the shade of the great beech 
trees. It has been a circular tour, where each stave has had its 
immediate attractiveness, and where hope and expectation have 
been sustained by the uncertainty of what will be disclosed when 
the next hedge is passed or the next turn taken. ‘The arousing 
of a somewhat different sensation is aimed at by the scheme ot 
the last addition to the bridge Hlouse gardens. T[lere is a fully 
formed lay-out of some size and elaboration, to be taken in at 
once and as a whole. The new pleasaunce, with its salient 
points of long canal and arcaded garden-house, occupies the part 
of the ground which was at first still left as field. It lies south 
east of the house, and is divided from the croquet-ground by 
a tall trellis of rambler roses. lhe complete eflect of the 
pleasaunce is not yet fully gained. It was only made two years 
ago, and though the growth of all the trees and plants used has 
been remarkable, the limes which are to be cut into an arcading 
have not yet joined heads. In front of the dividing rose trellis 
is a semi-circular sweep of grass bounded by a tall yew hedge, 
in front of which—allowing for an ample way—are set the lime 
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to be arcaded. The yew hedge bounds only the ovter: 
( { ull ! ee: u entral parti pe ,and ISCIOSeS 
tretch of the canal, with broad grass plats on either side. 
r nal T iped, but with the outer line of the head curved, 
ind in the m tha ta the garden-house, entered at the 
es by the pedestrian, but in front by the navigator, as its steps 
ct mto t waiter Phe garden-house 1s given the appear- 
ance of cupyl ind forming part of the whole of this curved 
ection of the canal by its side approaches, which are flanked by 
tone pineapple-tepy columi tanding in pairs and connected 
ly reeper-dray ( ins. The whole, therelore, is a complete 
‘ bahia i comy tion. The Dutch fully understood that, on 
lat grout ler} most valuable—nay, even an imperatively 
r feature to vive character and variety to gardens. 
Water, that t used for iill or jet, cascade or fountain, as by 
ltahan n them terraced pes, but in wide, calm stretches, 
I 0 to t anmiple levels of the land, and with simple 


ithne, for there is no natural feature to render it sinuous and 


treamlet, full of twists and turns, belongs 


to the mountain; the stil mere, with unbroken edge, lies in the 
pla Just as Mr. Lutyens appreciated the hilly character of 
ILlestercombe in deciding on his water scheme there, so has Mr. 
Peto fully realised the Duteh-like character of Lridge Llouse in 

ise ol wate Ile | . also, shown a delicate perception ol 
line and proportion in its extent and form. L hie T-shaped « inal 


is precisely suited to the purpose in view. Its length carries the 
eye along and es the idea that the garden boundary ts turther 


lt adds to the sense of air-space and 


peu ina garden whi is hemmed in by roads and houses 
ut its broad, curved head prevents the impression of parallel 
trip i ri and canal would have given without this 
break in the line. A good piece of architecture like the garden 


A CONSUMM AT E 


S by Westmeath out o’ Rocket, as sound as a bell o’ 


brass, and six year old: but, Mr. Colville, to tell 

you the truth, ‘e's not evervbody’s ‘oss; ’e can both 

tiop, pulp and tay, but ‘e take a terrible lot o’ 

ridin’, and that a tact. | could ‘a’ sold ‘im lots o’ 

Livni but aithou ,~ ma veneral way, | vay ‘| sells "osse , not 

wads,’ still | wouldn't like to*ave the crime o’ manslaughter on 

ny conscience, and that’s ‘ow itis that The Colonel, as we call 
aD iM 1 ath thay tl) | me 


‘Well, Blundell, you know | am not very particular what | 


ric » lo is they can go, and | should like to have a look at 
thi ild horse of yours and see if | can do anything with him.” 

Phe above conversation took place in the sanctum of Mr. 
iundell, the well-known horse-dealer of Foxborough. Colville 
has heard that Blundell has in his stable something very much 
mit of the common, and has come to have a peep at this paragon. 
lle is co lerably surprised at Blundell's very candid way of 


putting things, and is keener than ever to have a look at, and, 
perhaps, a ride upon, a horse that has evidently frightened the 
istute dealer 

* Anyway, let’s have a look at him,” continues Colville. 
* Looking won't hurt anybody, and | don’t suppose you want to 
keep Phe Colonel as t pet : 

‘No, sir, that | certainly don’t want; but you ’as always 
been a good customer to me, and I shouldn't lke you to come 
by any ‘arm, 1 knows you can ride, but this ere ‘oss is a 


marsterpiece in the dancin’ line, and if ’e was to get you down | 


wouldn't trust un not to savage you. But there! you're a young 
gent as likes "is own way, and so [I'll show ‘im to you. Still, 
don’t say as ‘ow | didn’t warn you.” Saying this Blundell leads 
the way across the yard, and, passing through a doorway, enters 
istable which contains six boxes. Following his guide up to 
the end one, Colville sees a lengthy chestnut, who at the sight 
{ his visitors lays his ears flat back, looks out of an evil 
eye, Showing a preponderance of white, and generally makes a 
very u ‘ly lace at them. 

' «Come and ‘trip The Colonel, Spence!” says Blundell to 
a helper, who is the only one among the dealer’s men that can 
do anything with the brute. Spence slips carefully into the 
oose box, goes quietly and cautiously up to the horse, says 
soothingly, “So ho, my man!” undoes the roller and slips 
the clothing over his tail, an indignity which The Colonel 
resents by lashing out as quick as lightning and making 
t vicious grab at Spence, which is only frustrated by 
the rack chain’ preventing him from reaching the lad. 
Colville whuisth involuntarily. A more perfect specimen of 
a weight-carrying blood hunter he thinks he has never seen. 
His eyes rove over the beautifully-set-on thorough-bred head 
and the well-shaped neck that fits so perfectly into such a pair of 
sloping shoulders as few horses are blessed with. The tendons 
on his flat legs stand out in relief ina way seldom seen, and only 
on tne soundest at dl freshest of lore leys. ithe horse 18 short 


LIT: 
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house, placed just aright and associated with the canal, not 
merely by its position, but by its reflection im the water, 
at once stamps character upon the scene, and adds to the feeling 
of human occupancy of and delight in the pleasaunce. The yew 
hedges (with their correspondent alcoves set with marble seats 
and Termini) give definite shape to the horizontal configuration, 
while vertical lines are amply represented by the tall trees that 
rise behind them. The unbroken stretches of velvet turf afford 
a desirable note of restfulness and concentrate the attention on 
the hlies and pond weeds that break the surface of the water, 
and give colour and variety as well as natural form to the 
general green uniformity and geometric lines of the planting. 
Sufficient, but not fussily numerous, examples of sculptured work 
are set about. Besides the Termini in the alcoves there is a 
triple statued sundial at the lower end of the canal, while out of 
the water, in front of the garden-house, rises a leaden boy 
holding up a viper whose mouth spouts water. The Japanese 
dolphins occupying the corners where the canal forms rghit 
angles are fine examples of good workmanship. But merely set 
down as they are they look a little haphazard and transitory in 
a scheme of which every other part gives the impression ot 
permanent construction and comprehensive design. Phey 
need a position where they seem necessary, and a base which 
In such 
small matters as this only are the Bridge House gardens open to 
criticism. As a whole they stand out in the midst of a wilderness 


may give them an architectural solidity and anchorage. 


of suburban commonplace and trashy modernity, as a patch of 
God's earth which is duly honoured and to which man, by the 
use of every higher quality granted to him, has » 


ivén full value. 
hey are not the Garden of Eden of primitive humanity, but the 
paradise of informed minds that have inherited and absorbed 
the best traditions of old civilisations and cultured taste. | 


HORSEMAN, 


topped and has massive quarters that argue great propelling 
powers; he stands over a great deal of ground, and although he 
is a good sixteen hands, he hardly looks it, as he is so perfectly 
proportioned. As far as Charley Colville is concerned, it is a 
case of love at first sight—a fact that Blundell, as good a judge 
of the human as the equine species, is quick to spot, although 
his customer tries desperately not to show too much eagerness, 
But it is all in vain; it will make itself apparent in his kindling 
eye and the ring of his voice, as he savs: 

' Nice horse, Blundell; but a real wicked one, I'll bet. 
lloweve tT, let's havea ride on him and see how he sh ipes.”” 

“Certingly, sir, certingly; only remember what | told you 
about ‘im; ’e’s a ’oss as wants a ‘ossman on ‘is back if ever there 
was one yet.” 

Spence is despatched for a saddle and bridle, which the 
chestnut permits to be adjusted, though sundry Ominous ratiles of 
his heels against the side of his box mark his protests against the 
completion of his toilet. Presentiy he is brought out into the 
yard; Colville sees that the bit fits easily in the horse’s mouth 
while he says a few soothing words to bim; and, cocking up his 
left leg, Blundell chucks him up into the saddle as quick as a 
lash. For an instant The Colonel stands quite still, as if lost in 
astonishment at his audacity, a breathing space that his ridet 
takes advantage of to gather up his reins; the next instant the 
horse, savagely shaking his head, plunges forward, propelled by 
his powerlul quarters, in a way that would be apt to send many 
a good man to grass. But Colville, sitting well back, just 
swings easily to the movements of his horse, and the latter, 
finding that three or four desperate plunges which an Australian 
would call pig-jumping avail him nothing, suddenly changes 
his tactics, and stands up on his hind legs in a way that 
looks suggestive of coming back over. Hlis rider leans 
well forward and lets the reins hang quite slack so as not to 
touch his mouth in the smallest degree; and when The Colonel 
at last condescends to replace his fore legs on the ground, he 
finds, to his astonishment, that he is not to have everything his 
own way, as he is suddenly taken short by the head, gripped by 
the long legs of his rider as if in an iron vice, while one! two! 
along his sloping shoulder come a couple of stinging cuts 
from an ash-plant, which warns him that he has got a 
determined horseman on his back who is bent on being 
his master. Astonished at this indignity, he condescends to 
eo a few steps forward, and discovers that, in some 
mysterious fashion he has never experienced before, the wishes 
of his rider are being conveyed through the reins to his mouth; 
for Charley Colville possesses in a very high degree that heaven- 
bestowed gift of beautiful hands. The chestnut, however, has 
had his own way too long tamely to submit to be coerced for 
the first time in his sinful career, and, abandoning his forward 
progression, proc-eds to go sideways, as if he were a crab, with 
the evident intention of rubbing his rider’s leg against the rough- 


cast wall of the stable. Colville, fully alive to this manceuvre, 
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allows him to get fairly close, and then, giving him a kick in the 
ribs with his left heel, pulls the horse’s head sharp round to the 
near side, which has the effect of turning his quarters from the 
wall, and his head to it in such disagreeable proximity that he 
scratches his nose against the rough surface, while once again he 
feels the ash-plant in stinging connection with his shoulder. At 
length, kicking and plunging, he permits himself to be ridden 
yut of the yard, across the road and through an open gateway 
into a grass field, where Blundell has his schooling fences. 
Finding the grass under his feet, The Colonel again goes through 
tue whole répertoire of his vagaries; but Colville, sitting com- 
fortably and swaying easily with every movement of his horse, 
gives and takes with every reach and plunge, and appears to be 
rapidly asserting his mastery. By this time the chestnut 
is black with sweat, and foam flies irom his mouth as he 
still struggles hopelessly azainst his fate. He has just 
regained his feet after a specially dangerous rear, and once 
again the ash-plant falls on his shoulder; he gives a bound 
forward, the pressure on his mouth relaxes somewhat, his 
rider's legs seem to squeeze him right up to his bit and 
a kindly voice says in his ear, **Go on, old man!” Forced 
by some unaccountable power he brings his hind legs well under 
him and shoots away across the grass with that beautiful long, 
low, smooth, raking, thorough-bred stride which is so characteristic 
of blood. Were a duffer on his back now The Colonel would 
soon be master of the situation; but, to his intense astonish- 
ment, he does not seem able to pull. There is here nothing of 
that dul! hauling at the bars of his naturally sensitive mouth to 
which he has hitherto been accustomed; his rider seems to 
speak to him with the reins, holding him together, urging him 
on, guiding and controlling all at the same time, with such 
consummate ease and with such light touches on his mouth tiat 
it almost begins to be a pleasure to yield his will to the master- 
hand which, for the first time in his unruly life, he recognises to 
be the arbiter of his destiny. The ash-plant now is kept out of 
sight, and in its place a hand pats his neck and makes much ot 
him, while a quiet voice says, “I believe we are going to be 
friends after ail.” Colville lets him stride a couple of times 
round the large field, then pulls him up into a trot, and turns and 
twists him about in different directions, the horse now behaving 
in a very different manner from that which he did at first. 

Blundell, who has been watching in admiration, now calls 
out: * Take him over one of the fences, Mr. Colville!” and 
Charley, taking him back some way so as to give him a good 
long run, gets him into a nice canter and senijs him at a tair- 
sized, artificial cut hedge with high wings, which ts one of the 
fences the dealer keeps for sliowing his horses over. The Colonel, 
although a very tine fencer when he likes, does not always choose, 
and hitherto has only jumped when it was his sovereign will and 
pleasure to do so, and on every occasion that he has refused 
has always carried his point. The old Adam is not yet 
cead in him, and as he sees the fence in front his cantet 
Legins to contract and he thinks he will refuse; but hardly has 
tiis idea crossed his mind when his rider’s wishes on the subject 
are conveyed to him through the reins, and he at once instinctively 
realises that the man on his back means that he shall jump that 
fence, and there is an unknown something that, in spite of 
himself, forces him on, although he dreads the jerk on his tender 
mouth which be has been accustomed to associate with landing, 
and has been one of the most powerful causes of making him 
refuse. As he lands on the far side, after jumping rather 
awkwardly, the jerk, to his surprise, does not come, but in its 
place a pat on the neck, and a few words of encouragement from 
his rider give him confidence to face the next obstacle, a hedge 
and ditch with a guard-rail. The chestnut, now on his very 
best behaviour, flies the whole concern in excellent style, and 
the horse with its rider, on the best of terms with one another, 
canters back to where Blundell is standing, in high spirits that no 
accident has occurred and that he has found a customer. Colville 
slips off the back of the horse, asks Spence to bring him a carrot, 
pats the reeking neck, while the chestnut snorts and sniffs at 
him, takes the carrot from his hand and allows his new triend to 
lead him to his box. Need we say more? It is unnecessary to 
follow Blundell and Colville to the former’s sanctum, for it is so 
evident that Blundell’s balance at the bank will be increased, and 
a chestnut horse added to Colville’s stud. B. W. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


T seems but yesterday since “ Jimmy” Whistler, with his 
unfailing gatety, his joyousness, his characteristic “ Ha! 
hi!” his penetrating wit, his eccentric dress, and_ his 
“butterfly” signature, was setting “ the table in a rear,” and 
now we are called upon to consider him more seriously 

in two massive volumes of biography written by Joseph and 
Elizabeth Pennell—The Life of James McNeill Whistler 
(Heinemann). Let us say at once that whatever may be 
the merits and demerits of the weiters, they have at least 
succeeded in furnishing us with a life-like picture of a great 
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artist. The difficulty about doing the work no doubt lay in 
discriminating between the externals and the essence of the 
man. Whistler was perhaps the most brilliant conversationalist 
of his time, and the Bohemian stories of his early career were so 
handed about that the impression left on the minds of those who 
did not know him intimately was that he was only a philosopher 
of the laughing order with an inclination towards bufloonery. 
We do not think that anyone who ever studied his acute 
and strong features could have entertained this idea, but those 
who knew little except about his studied peculiarities might 
easily be pardoned for harbouring it. Moreover, it was part ol 
Mr. Whistler’s character to love advertisement. That he did 
so may be regrettable, but it was part of the man. His love 
of tighting came very near to pugnacity and aggressiveness. 
Very few of his friendships were of long duration. He and 
Oscar Wilde, for example, were the closest of companions in the 
most brilliant days of the latter. Whistler is not to be blamed 
for quarrelling with his companion; he only appears to have 
got rid of an illusion in regard to him. Much of what the publi 
thought was original in Wilde emanated from Whistler, and 
when the latter came to make this the subject of his most biting 
wit, the end of the friendship was not far off. The well-known 
story is that, after one of \Whistler’s brilliant sallies, Wilde said, 
“1 wish | had said that, Whistler.” “ You will, Oscar, you 
will,” was the answer. Mr. Herbert Vivian gives a still more 
striking illustration of the manner in which the master saw 
through his disciples. It was at dinner after a lecture: 

**Now, Oscar, tell us what you said to them,” Whistler kept insist- 


ing, and Wilde had to repeat all the phrases, while Whistler rose and 


made 


solemn bows, with his hand across his breast, in mock acceptance 
of his guests’ applause. . . . The cruel part of the plagiarism lay in the 
fact that, when Mr. Whistler published his Zen O'C.ock, many people 


thought it had all been taken from Wilde’s lecture. 

Mur authors show that even the eccentricities of dress which 
Wilde indulged in’ were copied from the studied eccentricities 
of Whistler. When he made the epigram, “ Oscar, bourgeois 
malyré lui,” he was in the way of hastening a rupture. Of his 
other disciples, we get the following account, which may be 
deseribed as setious history, under the guise of burlesque : 


They formed a venuine litthe court about him. They exaggerated 
everything, even their devotion, and became, virtually, caricatures of Whistler, 
as excessive in their imitation as in their devotion, Ile denied the right of 
any, sive the artist, to speak authoritatively of art; they started a club to 
train the Classes Princes, Prime Ministers, Ambassadors, Members of 
Parliament—to blind faith in Master and Followers. Whistler mixed his 
colours before putting them on the palette, filling litth tubes with them ; 
the Followers wixed theirs in vegetable dishes and kept them in’ milk 
cans, labelled Floor, Face, Hair, Lips tle had a table palette: they 
adopted it, but added hooks to hang them cans of paint on Ile used 
his paint very liquid the ‘* sauce of the Nocturnes: they used such 
quantities of medium that as much went on the floor as on the 


canvas, and, before a picture was blocked in, they were wading in liquid 
masterpieces, Many of bis brushes were very large: they worked with 
whitewash bruslies. Thev copied his personal peculiarities as assidu nusly. 
As an example of the absurd lengths to which they would go, it is said that 
one evening at dinner when he wore a white waistcoat and all the buttons 
fell out owing to the carelessness of the laundress, a young painter, seeing it 
buttonless, hurried from the room and returned with his in the same 
condition, un lez the impression that Whistler had set a new fashion, 

Mr. Swinburne in early days had been a close friend, but tie 
poet seems to have been troubled with doubts as to the sincerity 
of the artist, and enquired ** how far the witty tongue may be 
thrust into the smiling cheek,” and began to hint that he 
was but “a jester of genius,” a “* tumbler or a clown.” Whistler, 
no doubt, was irritated and vexed at heart by the continual 
misunderstanding to which he was subjected. In ordinary 
conversation he found an escape for this indignation in his 
continual railings at “the islanders.” He was from the beginning 
le petit Américain. Indeed, one of the services rendered by his 
biographers is that they have fixed once and for all his place of 
birth. He was born in the United States of America, at Lowell 
in Massachusetts. This piece of biography was a matter of 
indifference to him during his life. During the famous 
Ruskin trial St. Petersburg was given as his_ birthplace, 
and he never denied it. On one occasion he declared, “ | 
shall be born when and where | want, and | do not choose to 
be born at Lowell, and | refuse to be sixty-seven.” but 
reference to the legal register has cleared up the ambiguity. The 
arrival of the family in London and the account of the painter's 
volden youth in Paris is a very enchanting part of the biography. 
One who knew him in 1857-58 described him as ‘a most 
amusing and eccentric fellow . . . with his long black thick 
curling hair, and large felt hat with a broad black ribbon round 
it.” We seem to hear his witty speeches and see him smoking 
endless cigarettes. When studying at Gleyre’s he often abjured 
the respectability of English students, and lived in what he 
called “a no-shirt”’ circle; but they proved impossible. When he 
lent them his room, luxurious with a bath, and full of beautiful 
china, they could not change their habits with their surroundings: 
Phey made grogs in the bath; they never washed a plate, but when one 


side was dirty, ate off the other, and Whistler had not bargained to make hi 
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statesman, although he consented to an interview, declined. 


The following is how Whistler afterwards described the 
nee ung : 

every was most wonderful We were the two artists together 
' nising each other ata glance! ‘* If I sit to anyone, it will be to you, 
Mr. Whistier,” were Disraeli’s last words as he left me at the gate. And 


the he sat to Millais ! 


There is so much material in these volumes, that it is difficult 
to know what to select and what to leave out. Much of what 
has been written down has long been public property. Whistler, 
on account of his frequent lawsuits and for other reasons, was 
continually before the public. Who has not read something 


of the famous 


‘ 
enemies 


Ruskin trial? ‘ The gentle art of making 
has passed into a proverb, and the sayings of the man 
London Before his death he en yed 
the great triumph of being witness of the consummation of his 


own 


still echo mn society. 


fame. The man who had been laughed at as a mere jestet 
in life and trifler with paint and canvas, was, before his death, 
recognised as one of the few authentic geniuses of the nineteenth 
Now even the child in the street is familiar with his 
which have been reproduced in a thousand different 
and private collectors 
Never was fate more completely mastered by originality. The 
jests, eccentricities and peculiarities of the man may fade away 
and be forgotten, but 
the most honoured places in the temple of art. 


century. 
pictures 


places, and are the treasures of public 


he has claimed and won for himself one of 
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Carmme Cadby NATURE’S MORNING VEIZ. Copyright 
in the Saint Martin’s Summer of this year, there bas been 


scarcely a night to forbede the coming desolation. Nearly every 
morning has brought with it either an unclouded sky or that 
grey colour which is proverbially the appropriate opening of a 
beautiful day. The through the mist 
with a great golden glow, and the morning has a kind of peace that 
is scarcely to be found at any other time of the year. After the 
long summer the wild things appear to be fat and content; even 
the rooks, which in countless multitude first assemble in the long 
avenue and then wheel and circle in strange manceuvres above 
us, caw in a lazy tone that seems to say the work of the year 


sun begins to shine 


and its anxiety are over and gone. 
perennial lovers, appear to mistake the sunshine of autumn fot 
that of spring, and make the air melodious with their solt 
cooing, 
autumn. 
perte ct 


is the robin. 


Irom 


musical of all 
redbreasts 


The 
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most 


coming the lawn alk 


The wood-pigéons, those 


Nor is the wood-pigeon the only bird that sings in 
lhere is a 
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shrubbery. The moist weather 
brings to the surface, too, an 
unlimited quantity of those 
insects and worms that they 
delight to feed on. You may 
see them, in Tennyson's 
phrase, ; the delver’s 
toil’ as he trenches the vacant 
ground and throws up those 
ridges which are meant to re- 
ceive the winds, frosts and sun- 
shine of winter. Ever and 
anon they cease from watching 


“eyeing 


and break into those trills of 
song which, if there were no 
other evidence, would be 


enough to proclaim them the 
cousins of our sweetest singer, 
Philomel himself. Now, too, 
the lark pours from heaven “ his 
unpre meditated lay.” Septem- 
ber is the only silent month of 
the year for him. It is that in 
which he moults, and while he 
is losing his feathers, it is his 


best policy to hide silently 
from the many enemies who 
can then assail him to advan- 
tave; but when October 
comes, he has resumed his 


health and put on his winter 
coat, and therefore springs on 


high and rejoices as merrily 

as ever he did above the Carine Cadby 

greenery of May or the 

flowers of June. \ncther bird that sings in autumn 1s 
the wren. Unlike the lark, it flutters shyly from bush 
to bush, diving in among the’ branches and hopping 
noiselessly from bough to bough. This foraging evidently 
has good results, for the bird will ever and anon stop 
and flute forth that clear and sweet little song which is 
apt to pass unheard in the clamorous days of spring. It 


has been a question olten asked why these birds should become 
vocal on the pleasant days of autumn. With them = song 
is synonymous with courtship, and it may be either that they are 
deceived by the warmth into thinking that a new nesting-time 
to arrive, or song has developed inte a habit, and 
they break forth whenever their physical wants are satished. 
Perhaps there 1s a basis for both of these hypotheses. There ts 
something that is almost automatic in the arrangements of Nature. 
A little more sunshine and the birds sing, and the flowers L:loom as 
the roses did this autumn; a little less and vitality seems to be 
drifting home to its inward recesses; silence falls on the feathered 
population, and the bud that seemed ready to open hangs limply 
on its stem. Ile who thinks of 
our ancestors being sun-worshippers. It is 


is about 


these things cannot wonder at 
over a 
peculiar beauty that the little spider throws its gossamer veil. If 
we leave the garde: the delicate 
roses of the year, and pass along the hedgerows, it is to discover 


world of 


where net hangs over the last 
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FIRST GLEAMS OF THE SUN. Copyright 
something that was not there in summer. It may be that over 
all there hangs a certain) melancholy. Phe brightin and 
gaiety of spring have departed, and many who have pcssessed 
the temperament of poets loved the autumn, because, as 
Keble sang, decaying steals on with a lulling and quiet 
spell. But there ts also fruition. The very hedgerow 
whose fallen leaves now are beginning to develop the tints 
of the rainbow, glow in places with haws reddening for 
the winter. Long ago has the flower of the wild rose passed 
away: but now the scarlet hips show a colour as exquisite 
as that of the blooms themselves Lhe blackberry, the 
sloe, the crab-apple and some of the other wild fruits 
of England relheve what would otherwise be the mono 
tonous colour of autumn. The yvossamer, too, i often 
woven across the Old Man's Beard, which is now showing 
white along the lane It covers the hemlocks and multitariou 


weeds of the roadside, and is 


id on 


four the gorse and heather of 
the common; in the woodland, too, the spider finds a home 
among the tree 

At all event autumn ois a happy time for many 
of Nature’s) children. lhe tiny oxeyes, as many country 
people indiscriminately name the blue and grey tts, 
rummage among the decaying jiollage and chatter to one 
another as they find the imsects on which they love to feed. 
Not yet have the acorns begun 

rare to fall in great number 
4) but the jay, the pheasant and 
a? the wood pigeon are often 
Tey », > startled from the oak trees, 
es and dive down, finding a 
} preliminary feast on the 
branche Lhey do not care, 

however, for the acorns very 


\ 


\ 


DANGEROUS. Copyright 


much if the sweeter beech-mast 


is to be obtained. The latter 
has the greatest § attraction 
for beasts, as well as_ birds. 
Deer are never tired ol 
seeking it under the tall 
trees, and may even be seen 
to rise and pi k it from the 


Ma 


eek under 


branches themsel ve 
smaller animals also 
the red « arpet ol leave which 
is partly a 
year, and partly the bevinnin 


survival from la 


of this years fail. lo walk 
In a great wood 1s to be made 
aware by the rustling ind 
vccasional chirpt that t 
thousand mall and a 
ent pillet are it Wo 

searching Jor the meal yl e. 
Some ot them ¢ inve lt ir 
Habits at this time t \ F.. 
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) ! 1” season, for instance, the jay if disturbed 
( rou t thick t ntiy is t owl does on 
it and ff vi bau en disturbed at its meal in 
() ver or November, it gives forth loud and raucous shriek 
t I idly ¢ ipe rom the ‘nt of the human visitor Ph 
pheasant tten ray t I ereabouts to tte pow.ner in 
th ime way. At nightfall, especially when the prospect of 
od has allured them from the care of the gamekeeper, they 
innot return to their roosts without giving vent to several loud 
cries, w 1 may be either interpreted a »y many vood-nights or 
‘ pressing the determination of a fighting bird to maintain 
its own place wr the night. Pie attentive poacher, waiting, 
not to tudy the iys of Nature, but on the chance 
i piel up nething for nt bag, hears the sound 
d note place in yrdet to return a s00n 


| HUtstl Dl SELINCOURT approaches his sub‘ect in the 





virit t novelist rather than of a historian, Ile does not 
ruple to fill up the gaps in his knowledyve by fancy or intuition, 
\W t itertals ng, be assumes (rightly, but unprofitably) 
hat K hsexpenence was the ynmon experience ol his time. 
Thus, hav | vered nothing of his hero's education, he falls 
ipon A ns** TheS iemaster,” and tells us how the youth of the sixteenth 
ry wa r riidl hay n educated, This is not the proper method 

ol rvraphy W hall never arrive at a characteristic portrait until w 
know, not how the sitter resem)! his fellows, but how he differed from 
th The ba round should be treated gently, and should remain the 
round, very touch is a distraction, which brings other men and 
r things » prominen Mr. de Selincourt forgets sometimes the 
ry of h wok, and dreams that he is painting the familiar features 
(ou l ibeth, r making a sketch of Elizabeth’s Court And he 
ino r trick ft ti novelist, which gives a useless levity to his 
rk il + “‘tull of wise saws and modern instances Il is too 
mad of illustrat the past y th pt nt **QOur cruelty is a little 
less apparent ’—thus he interrupts his narrativ ‘“‘and more respectable 
l it is at ny rat something Let us b thanktul for that, and let 
by all mean i ri to th Ilom for Lost Cats.” It is not 
usy to perceive the relevance of this statement to Sir Walter Ralegh, and 
Vir. de S« yurt cou have written a better book had he restrained the 
! ur of hil ’ vatio And the lack oft restraint is the more to be 
retted, because the biographer displays a pleasant enthusiasm and a just 
intel nee of the motives which inspired or thwarted the great Sir Walter, 
Sir W rk ) was typical of his time ani country. No other combined in 
» glorious neasure the courage, energy and intelligence of the Elizabethan 
\ Anthony a Wood knows not **‘ under what topic to place him, whether 
of Statesman, Seaman, Soldier, Chymist or Chron lover; for in all these he 

id excel \nad it stl remans a puzzle, to which England owed the more 
pen or his sword, **the one being busy in co wuering the new, the other 
nso bravely describing the old, World.” Above all he was a poet and 
viventurer Ife loved the th rs ol th spirit, and h hh ped tlways to 
juire the hi means of wealth Ile was apt for any enterprise 
that a brave man might face Ile would write verses and frequent the 
company ot lettered men like Gascoigne and Spenser, or he would sail the 
Spanish Main to win booty for himself and his (Jucen \ wise curiosity, 
common in his century, always animated him Ile would pierce the secrets 

{ Nature, or sail across the sea to undiscovere| countries, Ile hal som 
thing of Drake in him, much of Leicester, and a touch of Marlowe. \ love 
of grandeur and extravagance is discernible in his life as in his speech, and 
was not deterred by his small beginnings from the cherishing of vast 
imbitions Born at Budleigh sSalterton in 1552, he was educated at Oriel 
College, from whence he went to the lans of Court to study law. But it was 
not for him to rival his great adversary Co Ile was born for higher 
ies than to browbeat prisoners As Wood says: ‘** Ile was one that 
Fortune had picked up out of purpose, of whom to make an example or to use 
is her tennis-ball, whereby to show what she could do.” And Ralegh 
nt ato th rit of th un Ile gladly let Fortune do with him as 
she would, Ile came to London seeking adventure, and he found nothing 
im In his youth, as we are told by Aubrey, ‘‘ his companions were 
oisterous bla , but generally those that had wit.” Wit, indeed, was 
ilways a necessity to him; with all his zest of life he was no idler, and even 
8s S€a Voyaces he ts uid to have carried a trunk full of bo ks. With il, 
was tall, handsom ind) bold, and, if we may believe Aubrey, 
umnable proud Phe one thing small about him was his voice, 
und with a commendable pertinacity he spoke broad Devon-hire to 
his dying day, though he had converse! with the ‘* wisest and politest = 
persons in the land (Adventures are to the adventurous, and Rak had 
not long to wait for his chance. He fought for the Huguenots in France, and 
became a captain of industry in [reland Inieed, had not his restiess spirit 


riven him firther afield, he might have made a vast fortune in Ireland and 

hieved the position presently held by the intrepid Boyle, who purchased 
is estates The Court was his goal, and he was not long in reaching it. 
The manner of his attracting the Queen’s notice is in harmony with his 


romantic temperament, and the most austere of historians permits us to acc pt 


| nd preserved by Thomas Fuller, ‘* This Captain Ralezh coming out 

{ Ireland to the English Court in good habit ’’—thus Fuller tells the tale— 

“his clo.hes being then a considerable part of his estate, found the Queen 
walking, till meeting with a plashy place she seemed to scruple going 
thereon Presently Rulegh cast and spread his new plush cloik on the 
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as the rest of the world is seeking repose under the bed 
clothes. \nd thus the pheasant too frequently brings about 
his own undoing, just as the partridges, before they settle 
to their final rest in the fields, may be heard clucking 
to one another and giving a sign that leads an enemy 
to their whereabouts. 

Perhaps he who notices all these things is least conscious 
of them. ‘To walk in the silence of the wood is more conducive 
than almost anything else to thought and meditation, which 
are necessary ‘preliminaries to good work of any kind. 
ut it would appear that, even when the mind is engaged 
in working out some line of thought, there is a sub 
consciousness which almost inevitably takes note of the 
sights and sounds of Nature, and can recall them at the 
proper moment. 


TURE. 


ground, whereon the (Queen trod gently, rewarding him afterwards with many 
er of so fair a footcloth.” The 





suits, for his so free and seasonable ten 
(Jucen’s notice led speedily to his preferment; his own abounding courage 
helped him to rise to the loftiest occasion. Ile soon followed the fashion of 
the time aad set sail for the New World. He landed in what is now callei 
Florida, and if he never set foot upon the soil of Virginia, that colony was 
ulded to the Empire by his enterprise anid was named by his loyalty, — [fis 
were the gifts which make a wise and successful founder of colonies It was 
not his aim, as it was the aim of the Spaniards, to extract the uttermost from 
the natives by the force of arms Ile employed gentler methods, and «a 
more sympathetic address. Though it was an ill fate that ever took him to 
Gaiana, he might have prospered there had not the greed of gold for once got 
the better of his judgment. Travelling up the great river, he one day caught 
sight of a refiner’s tools, and, though at the time he had no equipment, and 
‘to stay to dig out gold with our nails,” as he said, ‘thad been opus 
thoris, but not mgeni,” he determined to return upon a treasure-hunt, and 
return he did to his own undoing Meanwhile, his sudden rise in favour hal 
' him enemies at Court, and coming back from Guiana he was 
ill-received, Some reproached him for returning empty-handed; others 
lared that he had never set sail from Cornwall; all had some tale of 
malice to bear against him. His answer, quoted by Mr, de Selincourt, suited 
the occasion and his pride: ‘* It became not the former fortune in which I 
once lived, to go journies of picory ; and it had sorted ill with the office of 
honour, which, by [ler Majesty’s grace [ hold this day in Eneland to 
run from cape to cape, and from place to place, for the pillage of 
ordinary prizes.” Intrepid as he was in the conduct of enterprises, 
Ralegh was no match for his fellows in the arts of intrigue. ILis 
insolent temper would not brook accusing opposition, and it is not 
surprising that Essex and Cecil were each in turn his triumphant enemy. 
His marriage and the scandal which led to it lost him the support of th 
(Jueen, and, if the sack of Cadiz restored him for a moment to popular favour, hie 
could not r-cover his lost supremacy. [His heart had not failed him; he had 
climbed and climbed high, and his fall was the greater ne accesssion of 
james I. to the throne was the end of his career. All his honours—th 
Wardenship of the Stannaries, the government of Jersey and the rest—were 
stripped trom him. — Ile was accused o/ treason on the unsupported testimony 
of Lord Cobham and condemned to death Whether he was guilty or not 
will never positively be known, and Mr. de Sélincourt shows a certain rash 
ness In assuming his Innocence. Sut in the conduct of his case he rose to a 
height of courage and contempt which even he had never scaled before. His 
bold handling of Sir Edward Coke won him a crowd of reluctant friends = On 
either side it was a battle of abuse, and Ralegh nad the better of it. Here is 
a fragment from the ‘* State Trials,” which recalls the sééchomuthia of Greek 
Irage ly, if it does small credit to its century’s sense of justice : 


* ATTORNEY Thou art the most vile and execrable traitor that ever 
lived, 

RALEGH. You speak indiscreetly, barbarously, and uncivilly. 

ArrorNey, I want words sullicient to express thy vip-rous treasons, 

Racecu. IT think you want words indeed, for you have spoken one 
thing half a dozen times 

\rrorRNEY. Thou art a odious fellow. [hy name is hateful to all the 
realm of Englan! for thy pride. 

RALEGH. It will go near to prove a measuring cast between you and 
me, Attorney.” 
lis eloquence availed him nothing, The sole advantage that he won was 
to exchange death for imprisonment. [le lingered many years in the Tower, 
composing his ** History of the World,” and at the age of sixty-three was 
enlarged that he might once more seek gold in Guiana, His search failed, 
and he came back to England and the scaffold. He could hardly have found 
another fate. Ile was a proud Elizabethan, ill-suited to the sly cunning 
of James s Court. 


¢ TL oO 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
MR. STEPHEN REYNOLDS has made a very interesting experiment in 
A Poor Man’s House (Bodley Head). 
poor people, without precon ceived notions, allured by ‘‘a home and more 


Ile claims to have lived among 


beauty of life and more happiness than [I have met with elsewhere.” Ile 
tells us, too, that it has been his fate to do all the housekeeping and cooking, 
and to work on the boats 


sé 


sometimes fifteen hours a day, not as an amateur, 
but for hard and—what is more to the point—baily-needed coin.” The book 
is so very clever that it inevitably suggests how much more effectively and 
easily Mr. Reynolds might have procured the badly-needed coin Che work 


altogether might be described as an essay ou the simple life, but it shows 
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that those who take to the simple life very often do so owing to a Tie volumes of so accomplished a pret as Mr Lawrence Binyon must 
train of very complicated thought. In the ve preface from whieh always be welcome, and Loudon I vsion Elkin Mathews) is exceptionally 
we have quoted, Mr Reynolds transcribe; a saying of Neitzsche so It is a book made from two volumes which the author published 
to the effect that there is probably more true refinement ‘‘ among the lower respectively in 1895 and 1898, with a certain number of unpublished pieces 
classes of the peuple and especially among peasants than among the newspaper- aided. ‘Red Night,” which opens the volume, recalls in some degt 
reading, demz-mond: of intellect, the cultured class.” There may be an Mr. Henley’s **London Voluntaries,” as will be seen by the following extract 
element of truth in this; but, even if so, the saying is anything but simple. from it 

We notice, too, that in the course of his essays the author shows, not ‘**From his wife’s hand 

unpleasantly, that the old Feudal class distinctions are fast breaking down, an‘ Behold a drunkard snatch the toil-earned pence, 

that we are establishing others in their place. Ile comes to the conclusion that And strike her on the patient face with oaths 

for the cult of religion and pedigree we have substituted the calt of soap and But over trees, upon a balcony, 

water, and among the phrases that follow are such as these; ‘* Cleanliness is our fo a younys girl life murmurs up immen 

great class-symbol.” ‘* What then can we call these people with whom we really Its strange delight, 

cannot associate on equal terms? Why, call them the GREAT UNWASIIED.” And in her pulses to her spirit sings. 

**At the bottom of our social ladder is adirty shirt, at the top is fixed, not \long an alley thronged and flaring 

laurels, but a tub.” ‘* The bathroom is the inmost, the strongest fortress of our \ woman’s loud self-loathing laughter rings 

English snobbery.” Odd reflections of this kind come in as chorus to an Phe old prowler leers. Fierce cries a mob incense 

intimate story of the lives of working fishermen. The book may be described (Still the red Night her stormy heart is buring) 

as one of very consicerabie promise. Mr. Reynolds has not yet fully come \ bent blind begvar taps along the stones. 

into his kingdom. Oids and ends of thought, echoes of style and remi- Tne indifferent triflic rows and drones, 

niscences of other people’s methods tell us that he has not yet worked off that Biank under a high torch 

which comes to a man from reading and conversation. At the same time, w Gapes a house-ruin, propped with beams: beneath 

do not wish to minimise what he has done. The book is a goo'l piece ol Some sha low guar led and n riecte i porch 

work and will probably have plenty of readers; but Mr. Reynolds will have A virl and boy 

made a large step forward when he has divested himself of all that he has been (Whence flowered, O Night, yon sott and fearful rose ? 

taught by teachers, either in books or conversation, and is able to find an] Pressed timid lips and breathe, 

express only that which is his own by right of birth and temperament. Speechless, their joy.’ 

The new Aain’u may be described as a very learned number. But the greater number of the po-ms recall no one except Mr. Binvon 
Leavine out of account the essavs on Free Trade, on the Industrial Position own personality, It is not easy to describe their charm Mr Binvon 
of Women, and Lord Milner and Canalian Preference, which do not concern is master of a style of his own that is full of charm and dignity, and 
us in these paces, there remain a number of acute and very able studi s, the bereft of anvthine savour ng of the over-rhetorical or the undue stress and 
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first of which is devoted to the novels of Goethe. Naturally ene turns in it emphasis, Between the ‘“‘ poeti diction” cultivated so mu by his 
to the remarks on ** Wilhelm Meister,” which is described as a typical sex ular predecessors an 1 the familiariyv trivial which is the vogu of those who 
‘* Pilgrim’s Progress” of the new man born in the new epoch that dawned revolt against it, it must be difficult to steer as he does a middle vue 
with the French Revolution. These words would have delighted Thomas but his success is not open to doubt, The verse is throughout sincer 
Carlyle by their insight and accuracy. Another literary article is that on and simple, and if it is told with artifice the reader never thinks of | 
the New England Nature Studies. It deals particularily with the works so perfectly has the poet conceal d his art 

of Thoreau, Burroughs and Whitman, Of Thoreau it is said that he was This is the time of year when books crowd in upon the reviewer, and 
fundamentally a philosopher, though there are some who hold the very it is impossible to give as much space as they deserve to many of the volumes 
opposite of inijion—that he was a goo | observer sp riled by a shallow philosophy that come under our notice, so that we are oblice to deal with 7 I yber 
Whitman, on the other hand, is a moralist. Burroughs is praised because picture books together That to which we accord! the first place is 

he abstained from the philosophy that beset Thoreau and the human charity i vrs and Gurdens of Fapan (A, and C. Black) ri yictures ar 
that possessed Whitman, The writer would have succeeded better if he had by Ella Du Cane, and let us say at once that the y are exquisite Mi 
reduced his disquisition to simpier terms. Even then there is a great deal of Du Cane has with an unerring ju lgment selected th best sub s for 
indifferent thinking and criticism in this article. And the essay on the illustration, and her pictures are distinguished by a kind of deta t t 
Paston Letters travels much on the same lines. here is, however, a very brings the points she wants clearly under view, while her se 

well-informed essay called ‘*‘Two French Memoirs Memoires de la proportion is invariably just and delicate, Che pictures t 


. ° llv o j collab t \liss ) 
Comtesse de Boigne, and Souvenirs du Baron de Fr-nilly, This and the paper ar exceptionally good Het yllaborator, li Klos Du ¢ 


on ** Beauty and Expression ” are the ablest in the number. has furnisned the letterpress It is aleq 
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n rtily 1 1 to those interested in Japanese gardens 
mit me | ishers) is written by Mr. A. F. Calvert and painted 
Mr. Trevor Ha I yuntry described is one of the most interesting in 
hurope, d Mr. Calvert frankly confesses that the present volume, which is 
an em iment of his own personal impressions and observations, is in'ended 
t su ly the if a ru ok to this part of the Peninsula 
II iV however tha tis on the brush rather than on the pen that I 
have relied to convey an i of the gorgeous panorama of Southern Spain.” 
The ver nes of tl ure full of romance Cordova, Granada, Seville, 
Via sho ) names hundr s ol times In the course of hi 
readu < ‘ ! them and butidings and other monuments of the pas 
ur vutifully st t y tl rush of the artist, and anyone going for a 
tour in Southern Spain would be well advised to put this book in his 
| rt i ! 
Our fF ick, Edinburgh) is a picture book with a 
(lirect, ral intent! n It is an rccount of th mor romantic 
part of the Brit Dominions which the author, Mr. Hl. | Marshall, 
‘ 
ON THE 
Epirep BY Horace 
rue AUTUMNAL GOLFER 
lik} wonderiul weather of the lat ‘utumn of the present year 
cannot tail to encourage the growl r ten ney of the voller to 
lengthen his summer stay by the iside golfing resorts rhe 
old rule u to be that as soon as October Ist arrived visiting 
fer ill urried Southward from places li North Berwik 
in St Vodrew ind slett t n to the resident population, 
That is by no means the now l roller is staying longer and later, 
nd provided he has the mild, fine weather which the present October ives 
him he seems to have littl reason to shift his quarters. There is also a 
tendency amo the ‘ho have private houses at on or other of the many 
olfing places in Scotland to visit them in the Christmas holidays, and at 
Nairn and other places along the comparatively mild Moray Firth, for instance, 
there is quite a little immi 
tration of gollers at th 
Chrstmas holiday-time. The 
weather ts generally fine and 
vht, with frost at morning 
ind evening, but beautiful 
middays I course, the 
hours of daylight ar ill 
too short, but they are just 
sufhcient to allow of two 
quickly-played rounds, with 
an interval for luncheon 
between, on 2 cours un 
encumbered by ** ores 
stoppers.” 
Goop WINTER CLIMATI 
ON East Coasr, 
Ail down the Scottish 
East Coast the actual winter 
climate is usually for mor 
agreeall und healthy than 
most Southermers ippe bate 
Me Andrew Lan (to be 
ur he is not a Southerner 
but he makes his principal 
hon intl South) was on 
ol the first to discover tits, 
imi to act on the ai very 
bor 1 great many vear 
now he has Witter at 
St. Andrews, making a od 
exchange of London fogs tor 
the crisp bricht ol the 
ka Neuk of Fil ; vet no 
man has written, with his 
lightest touch, m | vy 
Indictmen's ul Live ist 
winds of Spring on that 
coas Spring, nol winter, is 
really the season ol verity 
and = trial bor ill = that, 
plants which requir much 
of the sheltered bale 
thrive in gardens of File, such 
is thatof Balcaskie belonging 
to Sir Ralph Anstruther, and 
the tempering influence of 
the n ighbouring sea 18 80 
kindly that the thermom t 
there does not touch the low 
point that i lten reaches 2 
in the centre of such a ‘4a 
southern county us Kent, tes * 
IVL~OF5 
while they grow flowers at \ 
Balcaskie whi woul 
imposstile in parts of ** the 
aden county of Fa and, 
We propose hortly to 
make somethin ol 1 
point of — indicatis to MR. HERBERT 
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has written for children, the illustrations being by Mr. J. R Skelton. 
[he portions of the Empire dealt with are Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa and India, The pictures for the greater part are 
of incidents which come into the narration. ‘lo look over them is to 
carry away a remembrance of the incidents of Colonial life. ‘“* Slipping 
and stumbling the men went on”; are not the words themselves a 


picture ? ** The coach would be held up and all the passengers robbed 
The book is one 
of the 


as weil as of 


there we have a bit of Colonial life put into a sentence. 


calculated to impart to children some idea 


the 


which is eminently 


greatness and magnitude of Empire to which they belong, 


the blood and tears with which it has been won. 
‘ew Zealand, painted by Messrs. F. and W. Wright, and described by tnx 








very adequate pen of the Hon. W. Pember Reeves (A. and C. Black), is another 


book which may be confidently recommended to the children of the Empire. 
' 


It well 
with pictures that are well calculated to lure the home-staying youth to our 


informed and thorough, yet attractive in its form and decorated 


distant dependency. 


GREE: 


I LuUTCHINSON. 







the golfer the most kindly winter reserts It is well to begin with 
the northerly stations, but, after all, these are only for the robust. The 
siorn lamb will find the wind scarcely sufficiently tempered to him. No 
doubt, for actual clemency the West Coast may be preferable, but we 


have not yet seen the man of sufficient courage to tell us that the winter 


weather on the West Coast is all that we might desire. It is mild, but it is 


perseveringly wet, and there is not the bracing quality about it which 
makes those who are able to endure the East Coast Teel that their 
abounding health is ‘*o’er all the ills of life victorious.” 


AN INTERESTING FOURSOME 
When Tom Vardon and Ray issued their challenge 


of seventy-two holes against any other two professional players, we sincerely 


to play a foursome 
trusted that the challenge would be taker up by two players of the younger 

school. It is therefore satis- 
factory to learn that Duncan 
Mayo 


play against them 


and have agreed to 
Duncan 
and Mayo are, of course, old 
partners in a foursome : they 


once tried to vatquish Braid 


and Vardon; but though 
they failed to co that, the 
experience of that match 
. should prove of great value 


to them. Knowledge of a 
partner’s powers and tempera- 
ment is absolutely essential 
in and for this 


reason Duncan and May>», 


a foursome, 


is 
a pair, should have an advan- 


tage over Tom Vardon and 


Ray. .For though the latter 


should make a most plucky 


and good-tempered couple, 


we do not recollect their 





playing together before in a 
olf any 
Apart from this, 


foursome real im- 
portance. 
however, there does 
to 
between 


Vardon 


pointing | 


Not 
be 
the 


was 


to choose 
Tom 
r disap- 

Ss News or the 
World but he 
is a very different golfer on 


seem much 

pairs, 
rath 
n the 


tournament, 


a seaside links. Ray is in 
excellent form just now; 
infeed, he seemed to be 


driving further than anyone 


else in the recent tourna- 


ment at Richmond; he is 


certainly a most delivhtful 


player to watch, for he 
appears to play the game for 
the sheer joy of the thing, as 
a large happy schoolboy, in 


the most natural way imagin 


able His cheerfulness 
should be as great an asset 
in a foursome as his long 
driving. At the moment of 
writing there appears to be 
a slight hitch as to the 
venue It is, perhaps, 
natural that Duncan and 
Mayo should suspect Tom 


Vardon of a somewhat inti- 
mate knowledge of the course 


of the Prince’s Club, Sand- 
wich; bu. it is much to be 
hoped that half the match 
will be played over that 


Af.P. 


course, for it is an intensely 
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interesting one and requires some- 
thing more of the player than 
mechanically accurate and 
straightforward golf. Naturally 
enough, Duncan and Mayo want 
to choose the course for the other 
half of the match, and it can 
hardly be that so reasonable a 
demand will cause any insuperable 
ditheulty. 
THE AUTUMN MEDALS AT 
MUIRFIELD AND SANDWICH, 
It is always very pleasant to 
read of the success of a golfer on 
whom the goddess of victory has 
not smiled for some time. Two 
years ago Mr. Mansfield Hunter 
won two autumn medals, one at 


sare. 


North Berwick, the other at 
St. Andrews. Since then he has 
been peculiarly unsuccessful. 
Whether this lack of success is 


“SESS 


’ 


due to ‘‘ the slines and arrows of 
outrageous Fortune” or to some 
slight fault in style it is difficult 
to say. Probably Mr. Hunter 
has been suffering from a mixture 
of both ailments Fortune is 
seldom with us when we are off 
our game, and Mr. Hunter has 
certainly not been playing his 
best for many months. His recent 
performance in winning the 
Hlonoural.le Company’s medal was 
a very good one. Tle played with 
Mr. Laidlay, the winner of innu- 
meralLle medals, at Muirfield, 
both went round in 77, and Mr. 
Ilunter won on playing off the tie, 
Perhaps this means that Mr. 
Hun'er has really returned to his 
oid form; let us hope so. The 
scratch medals at Sandwich were 
won by two plavers of two very 
different types—-Captain Harold 
Ilambro and Mr. W. P. Matthews. 
Captain Ilambro is a terrific 
hitter, almost as long as_ his 
brother Angus, though he has 
not the same wonderfully easy 
style that makes long driving 
appear the simplest thing in life. 
Ile is always clearly hitting as 
hard as he possibly can, and he 
can, in consequence, be some- 
times one of ‘he crookedest of 
known drivers, an occasional 
misfortune which never disturbs 
the serenity of his golfing 
disposition. Mr. Matthews, on 


the other hand, is pre-eminently MR. S MURE FERGUSSON. 


a steady rather than a long player. 
His chief strength is on the green, where he possesses a horrid facility in the 
holing of long and tortuous putts with a smail putting cleck, which he grasps 
far nearer the head than the grip. Mr. Matthews declares that whenever he 
goes off his putting he can cure himself by hitting off the extreme nose o1 
the club; a man must indeed be a good putter who can order his golfing 
existence by one simple and golden rule. 
A Recorp Score AT WOKING 

Nearly all inland courses are in a peculiarly easy condition for low 
scoring, 
ball to flatter the short driver and there is plenty of grass on the greens to 
help the bold putter. Last week a remarkably low score was done on the 


considering the season of the year; there is still plenty of run on the 


Woking links. It is worthy of mention for two very good reasons: 
one is that it is the first time that an amateur has ever been round 
the Woking links in a score under 70 strokes, and the other is that the feat 
was performed by one who, having the pen of a ready writer, is naturally too 
modest to mention the matter himself. In short, Mr. Bernard Darwin went 
round the Woking links in 68 strokes; it is true he was playing ona 
Friday, when the links are not at their full stretch, and when there are, 
consequently, very few full second shots; but the performance is still a remark- 





abie one. Ilow many threes Mr. Darwin had, or how many long putts he 


g accuracy of his putting still 


holed, it is difficult to record; but the amazir 


haunts, and will continue to haunt, the mind of the writer, who happened to 
be his easy, but not unfortunate, victim. A defeat sheuld not be counted 
an unpleasant experience when the victor is performing miracles, and Mr. 
Darwin would be the first person to admit that the manner in which some 
of his holes were accomplished can only be described as miraculous. 

GOLF AT WARWICK. 

In the recent autumn meeting of the Warwickshire Golf Ciub, Mr. I. W. 
Clive tied with Braid’s record for the Warwick links. Seventy-one strokes 
for two rounds of this nine-hole course seems remarkably low scoring to one 
who has never played on the course since the introduction of the rubber-cored 
ball. Certainly in the halcyon days of the gutty any score under 80 seemed 
low enough; probably the mud in the recent dry weather has not been 
so serious a handicap as it used to be, but no doubt the hazards 
are still as terrible and the greens still as tricky. We were also 
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verv glad to. see that Mr. 


re SS Ilunter- Blair and his 
partner won the foursome com- 
petition, Mr. Iluuter-Blair has 
been the mainstay of the 
Warwick Golf Club for many 
years, and those who played for 


Oxfor’ ten vears ago cannot but 
remember what an enjoyable 
allair the Warwick match always 
was; certainly, Oxford golfers 
of the present day lose much 
in not going there. 
MARRAM AND LYME GRass. 
It is to be feared that the 
ordinary golfer is not always an 
accomplished botanist, and it may 
even happen that the same indict- 
ment can be brought occasionally 
against the man who isa maker 
of books on golf, A kindly 
critic, who is distinctly a very 
fine botanist, though, perhaps, 
not a first-class golfer, draws our 
attention to the title of a pictvre 
in one of our golfing books, 


which speaks of a voller as “in 
the matrram” with the words 
**lyme grass” appended — in 
brackets, as though the two 


were diflerent names of the same 


UTASS, They are, however, dis 
tinct grasses, Now, if you vo 
down to the Leach of St. 


Andrews, where the sand is 
gaining on the sea so that our 
children will probably play some 
day on a course even outside 
the most seaward hole of the 
present Jubilee course, you will 
find that the first kind of grass 
to bind the shifting sand to- 
gether is a bluish and compara 
tively broad-leaved species, with 
immense seed-heads. This we 
believe to be the “S lyme vrass 
ol correct English nomen lature, 
the Elymus arenarius of the 
scientific botanist, and this will 
tive even where the high tice 
come and wash it, In the very 
sea-sand itself, The other, the 
marram (l’samma_ arenaria) is 
much narrower of blade, yellower 
ol hue and smaller of seed-head, 
Amr, and lives only on the sandhills 
where the sea does not touch 
them, 

Mr. Hernerr GLApstonn, M.P. 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone is the 
best player in the Cabinet, although 

it has been reported of Mr 

Lloyd-George that he once did a hole in one. It would be too much to say 
that he is the Lest player in either Cabinet (if the last were taken 
into account also), for he makes such a close match with his cousin, 
Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, that each of them is persuaded he can beat the 


other, whi h Is, perhaps, equivalent to saying that they are, as nearly as 


may be, equal. Mr. Gladstone, at least, has the advantage in his style, 
which is a good correct one of the golfing type, with none of the cricketing 
taint in it which appears in Mr. Alfred Lyttelion’s, There is no man who 
has a keener enjoyment of the game, and he golfs daily in the Autumn Recess 
from that most pleasant golfing centre Archerfield, which has the best private 
golf course in the world within its own boundaries Ile has also a house at 
Littlestone, between the links and the deep sea, so, apart from Parliamentary 
duties, he has littl to distract him from the game Ile is a very good 
player of the second class, without many strokes in his game, but very 
reliable in regard to those he has, and his few errors never seem to upset his 
temper or his cheerfulness, The rather curious position of his club in the 
picture is not due to a lack of follow through, but constitutes rather an after- 
finish, 
Mr. S. MuRE FERGUSSON 

Mr. Mure Fergusson has been for a very long while in the forefront of 
first-class amateur golf, and he is there still. The features of his game are 
his fine fo!low through and his faculty for being boldiy up to the hole 
with his putts and his approaches. I'wice in the final of the amateur 


championship, the winner of medals beyond reckoning at St. Andrews and 
elsewhere, he is one of those who has suffered the special distinction of 
having his medals stolen by the hands of a burglar Ile is still youny 
enough, at fifty five years (or thereabouts) of ave, to win a new collection, 
Ile looks after the New Zealand Golf Club, which is a tribute to his good 


management, and has a penchant, dithcult to account for in the case of a 





man who is so well up to the hole with his approaches, for putting little pot 
bunkers just beyond the green. Son of an old St. Andrews goller, he was 
brought up on the classic course, but now lives in the South, and when not 
on a gulf links is generally to be found in the Stock Exchange He has 
two sons who are both good golfers, but neither is as geod as his lather 


even now, 
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PTTL the iutunin meeting at an end, the volling 
year, as revar public events, may be said to 
come to an end also, and it becomes possible to 
write the obituary notice of 1go8. From the 





tandpoint of future importance the event of the 
year has been, no doubt, the passing of the new rules, a theme 


just now » we yvorn that one hesitates to comment turther upon 
it Phe imn late ellect on the game will not be great; most 
people will play rather faster, since they may not stroke the 
e of the putts, and that is about ali. There has been no 
reat up ival of al ent tradition, ich as was threatened by 
e new rule as to a lost ball, which passed the first reading, 


merenully defeated at the second. ‘The game will be 
played much as it was before; but it is to be hoped that, 
im place | in itm phere of ferment and unrest in the 
rid of golf, there will be one of peace and quiet. The question 


is been thoroughly threshed out: uyyestions were reque sted 
and have been dul) nsidered, and the fact that after all this no 

ry radical changes have been found necessary, will probably 
lead people to conclude that the Rules Committee of the Roy il 
ind \ncient Club are not so black ats they were 
paimted a consummation devoutly to be wished. Each 
year see many new courses, and more and more of the 


ideal country of sand and heather 1 being put to the use for 
which Nature clearly intended it, with the result that the golfer 
becomes yearly harder to please, and turns up his nose at the 
flat field ipon rich clay soil, which formerly satisfied him. 
It is on these new cour upon which endle thouvht and care 
are lavished, that one can best observe the trend of modern 
opinion as to Lhe ¢ entials of a good hole. \ year or two ayo 
here were those who declared that there would be a revulsion of 
ickened by an orgy of swiping, we should revert 
to the more moderate holes that once contented us. If these 
prophets meant that we should come to think the “drive and 
itch” length the right leneth for a hole, their prophecies have 
not yet been verified and are not likely to be; but there is 
perhaps a shght tendency in favour of having more holes that 
\t any rate, at Worplesdon, which 
has already attained some fame, though not yet open, there are 


can be reached in one shot, 


live of these one ot holes, and thatis at least one more than the 
normal lony course ha generally permiutt 1 itself. Perhaps, 
rain, there has been a revulsion against the inordinately long 
oles of which their creators boasted that three full shots were 
needed to reach them on a_ still day. At the Prince’ 
urse at Sandwich, which ts an extraordinarily fine one, 
ind represents almost the last word in golfing architecture, 
there were one or two lo ind dreary holes of this kind, and 
they have been superseded by some vood two-shot holes of much 
reater interest. Lhe makers of bunkers continue to grow bolder, 
and plant their pitlalls on the very edges of the putting greens, 
whence come a vast amount of grumbling but much better golf. 
The golfer on the best courses of to-day is being gradually 
educated up to the idea that he must not be aggrieved it a fairly 
respectable shot is bunkered; his ambition must soar higher 
an mere respectability. 

Turning trom these abstract subjects to the actual play of 
the year, we find the same professionals at the head of affairs; 
mit some Of Lhe younver men are ¢ | wmnouring more in istently for 
wimission to this inner circle. raid has, of course, had a 
wonderful year; and Taylor, though he failed at Prestwick, 
carried off the French championship and the News of the World 
tournament. Tlarry Vardon has played as well as ever up 
the putting green, but there he has had many dismal failures, 
lo narrate the deeds of these great men, however, is to 
Waste time, i is more entertaining to enquire as to who among 
the younger players can aspire some day to succeed them. 
Popular opinion has for some time fixed upon George Duncan 
is the best of the younger school, and now Robson has leaped 
into sudden tame. Both these men have any amount of power, 
i very essenual gift, and Duncan, by dint of longer experience, 
has a great variety of shots and knowledge of the game. 
Kobson is at present rather a rough-hewn player, with 
certain weak places in his armour; but there are magnificent 
possibilities about him, and he is bound to improve in good 
company. Tom Ball played brilliantly in the open championship, 
and is a finished and accurate player. At present he seems 
stronger in score play, just as Duncan is better in a match. 
Mayo played very well both at La Boulie and at Richmond the 
other day; his long game has improved enormously, although his 
style is rather too slow and laboured to be attractive. Of the 
other younger players Ray, Gray and Edmundson have done very 
well, and the Scottish championship disclosed the existence of ‘a 
most promising player in W. Watt. 

In amateur golf there is each year an increasing numbet 
of od young players who have played from early boyhood, 
und the task of the late beginver, who would rise to eminence, 
is far harder than it once was. The championship, however, 
Was not a triumph for youth, nor yet, as in 1907, for middle 

ince both Mr. Lassen and Mr. Taylor may without 
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offence be placed between those extremes. No one evet 
deserved a championship better than Mr. Lassen, for he had 
a series of good opponents and hard matches. To say that he 
won by his wonderful putting is to do some injustice to the excel 
lence of the rest of his game, which was soundness personified ; 
e has not perhaps any great variety of strokes or any startling 
rilliancy, but he is a most dangerous and determined golfer. 


ig 


l 
| 
Mr. Taylor is the more styiish player of the two and has a great 
command of strokes; when he is in his best mood, as in his 
match against Mr. Graham, ke can play the most perfect ot 
wolf, but he is hardly so reliable as Mr. Lassen. Mr. Angu 
llambro played some magnificent golf, and on account 
of his astonishing power and most beautiful style has perhaps 
the greatest possibilities of any of the younger gollers; 
the desire to win, however, does not, perhaps, burn quite fhercely 
enough in his breast. Mr. Pollock has played consistently well, 
and when in full practice is always dangerous. Mr. Beveridge 
is another big driver who has been in very good form, 
iithough he could not, unfortunately, play in the champion 
ship, Mr. Munn, the young Irish champion, is a_ playet 
of whom great hopes are entertained, and he has a fine 
style and a fine temyperament, which should stand him in good 
stead. It is superfluous to say that Mr. John Dall has played 
finely, and Mr. Laidlay, if not so consistent, played some brilliant 
golf for North Berwick medals. Mr. Ledward Blackwell's goll 
at St. Andrews in the autumn was very fine indeed, and on 
that course he is probably more than a match for any amateur and 
very nearly as good as any professional. Generally, it may be sai 
that, although the amateurs as a whole lag some way behind 
the professionals, there is an increasing t ndency among them 
towards the cultivation of a greatet variely ol strokes and a more 
scientific study of the game. Be. £h 


LAW AND THE LAND 


OTIHIING could more appropriately come under the above heading 
than a reference to the tercentenary which has just been 
celebrated at Gray’s Inn of Francis Bacon, Successively 
King’s Counsel, Solicitor- General, Attorney - General and 
Lord Chancellor, the greatest lawyer of his day and the 
foremost of English philosophers, Bacon yet retained a tender 

corner in his heart for all matters pertaining to the country and to country 
life, lo him Gray’s Inn, his legal a/va ma/ver, owes its beautiful gardens, 
‘*the pleasuntest place about Lon lon,” the delight of P pys, and the 
favoured resort of Charles Lamb, who even preferred them to those of his 
beloved Temple Stull may the curious real in the annals of the Inn how 
the Benchers ordered that ** the summe of 47 15s. 4d. due to Mr. Bacon 
for planting of trees in the walkes” was to be discharged, and how, 
subsequently, the then very substantial sum of £60 odd was devoted to the 


sine purpost . 


In the whole range of Bacon’s acknowledged writings, wide as it is, 
there ts nothing, perhaps, in which more of the man peeps out than im the 
charming essay on ‘* Gardens,” nothing more full of fancy and practical 
knowledge. ‘* God Almighty first planted a garden ’—that is the keynote, 
and the whole essay breathes admiration of the work of Nature for its own 
sake Phe essay was written after his fall from power, and in ail probability 
in his chamber at Gray’s Inn, from the window of which he could look 
out upon the garden he had so lovingly planted, years before, as 
the Inn’s records tell us, with woodbine and eglantine, sweet briar and 
roses, pinks and violets, and set about with quickset and privet hedges 
and from thence came the inspiration to pen the olt-quoted lines: ‘* The 
breath of flowers ts tar sweeter in the air (where it comes and goes like the 
warbling of music) than in the hand,” and, again, of gardening, “it is the 
purest of human pleasures; it is the greatest refreshment to the spirits of 
man, without which buildings and palaces are but gross handiworks.” While 
Gray’s Inn celebrates the anniversary of its greatest son, the whole country 
may join in the tribute to the m« mory of one who had such an appreciation 
of rural delights. 


The writer of last week’s leading article on fox-hunting, when he 
pointed out the distinction between the old and the modern methods of 
engaging in the sport, indicated the position that followers of hounds hold in 
the eye of the law. In olden times, when the pursuit of Reynard was 
regarded more as a duty than a sport, as the only available means to procure 
the death of a noxious wild beast, whose extinction was a benefit to the 
country, there was some basis for the idea then current that the 
huntsmen might commit trespass with impunity when in hot pursuit, 
since the common good to result from the death of the hunted beast was 
superior to any private rights of property; and in the utterances of the 
judges in very old cases we find some legal support for that pos tion But 
to-day, the whole aspect of the matter is changed, and although the idea 
still finds popular credence in some yj arts of the country, it is without any 
legal foundation, Under the modern spirit of hunting as a sport and not 
as a duty, any right to commit trespass vanishes, and it is clear law that 
the fact of being in pursuit of a fox does not give hounds, horses or 
riders any better right to enter the lands of an objecting person: than they 
would have at other times. Fortunately for the interests of sport and the 
amenity of country life, the question of trespass does not often arise, because, 
as a general rule, those who engage in the sport of fox-hunting do so in a reason- 
able spirit, and only go upon the lands of those whos: consent is expressly 
or tacitly given. Otherwise the individual sportsmeo render themselves 


liable to legal proceedings for damages for trespass The occupier, too, will 
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be justified in resisting the entry of the Ifunt, and if for the purpose of 
overcoming his resistance an assauit is c mmitted upon him or his servants, 


the offending individuals may be convicted. 


Motor-car-owners have nct been having a very comfortable time lately, 
owing to the prevalent feeling that something is about to be done to curb 
their present facilities, an idea that Mr. John Burns’s recent circular letter 
has not altogether dispelled. They may, however, derive a little satisfaction 
rom the decision of Mr. Justice Lawrance in a case that reminds 
one very much of the nursery rhyme of the cld woman who tried to 
drive her pig to market, though it is doubtful whether farmers 
and other owners of livestock that have wandering proclivities will regard the 
decision with any great enthusiasm. A farmer owned a sow which was in 
the habit of escaping from the field and taking a quiet stroll along the 
highway. Jne day this sow scrambled through the hedge just as a motor-car 
and a horse-drawn cart were passing. The horse was trightened by the sow, 
ind shied in front of the car, the result being that the car ran into a wall and 
was damaged, The jury found that the probable result of the sow being on 
the road was to cause the horse to shy, and on that finding the learned judge 
held that they would be justified in finding, as they also did, that the farmer 


was guilty of negligence in allowing the sow to be on the highway, and 
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would, consequently, be liable in dam iges to the owner of the damaved car 
If this decision should be confirmed, the comic artist will have to alter the 
details of his motor sketches, and instead of picturing a train of defu 





fowls and pigs as the victims of the devastating car, we may in the near future 
find him depicting damaged motorists receiving pecuniary recompense from 


the owners of these common objects of the rural highways. 


On the other hand, owners and occupiers of lands adjoining the highways 
will be interested in a recent decision as to the liability of the owner of 
traction-engine for damage caused by sparks from the engine’s funnel setting 
fire to a hayrick, Itis possible that more often than one thinks this has 
been the cause of those mysterious fires in stackyards which are generally put 
down to the drowsy tramp with his pipe and matches But a traction-engine 
that emits sparks may obviously be a danger to property, and it has now 
been held that its owner is responsible for any damage that ensues from such 


fiery emissions, even though his engine be well constructed and driven with 


all due care. If a man for his own purposes uses on the roads a machine 
that, like the traction-en rine, sets tire to adjoming property, or, li the 
site slipping motor-car, may Cause injury to waylarers, he does so at his p ril, 


and care in the choice of machine and driver will not absolve him from 


liability for any untoward c msequences, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE TREATMENT OF CRICKET-GROUNDS., 
{To rue Eprror or ** Counrry Lies.” | 
Sirk,—lIf **C. B. L.” can get a contractor who is used to the work to roll 
the ground with a light steam-roller, he will probably at once get what he 
requires, If this is out of the question, the ground should be rolled and 
cross roiled when soft, the high places beaten down with a turf-beater and the 
low ones prised up by inserting a digging-fork under the turf, doing this 
ubout every 6in.; hollows may also be filled up with good soil free from weed 
seeds, and if not put on too thickly the grass will come through in the spring ; 


repeat the process every winter fe. & 


[To tuk Eprrok oF “* Counrry Lire.” | 


Six,—I am afraid **C. B. L.” will find no method satisfactory short of removing 
the turf and filling up the hollows. New ground will sink even where the 
levelling and ramming have been carried out by a gang of men accustome 

to such work, The ordinary gardener and his staff are of no use. But your 
correspondent need not look on taking up the turf as such a terrible job 
Shifting solid earth is what costs money. Where ground is nesriy level a 
contractor will do it for quite a small amount. Above all, let him keep the 


heavy roller off it during the first season. —B V. 





HARRIER AND NESTING SNIPE. 
[To rue Epirok or **Counrry Lire *} 
Sir, —With regard to the most interesting letter which appeared above the 
signature ** HI. G. H.” in your issue of October 17th, I should like to make 
a few comments In the first place, ornitheclogists have always regarded 
the snipe as a bird affording a good illustration of protectively coloured ” 
plumage, for the longitudinal straw-coloured — stripes, which contrast 
so conspicuously with the dark ground colour of the bird when seen apart 
irom its natural surroundings, really serve to fashion a mantle of 
invisibility for the wearer thereof. That is to say, these stripes 
exactly correspond with the long blades of dead grass which form the 
natural environment of — the snipe’s breeding- ground, while the dark 
ground colour represents the shadows of that environment. Hence, so long 
is the bird squats close, detection is almost impossible. This much the 
sportsman knows weil; but no such instance as that noted by “* IL. G,. EL.” of 
the part this coloration actually plays in the avoidance of natural enemies 
has ever been previously given, to my knowledge. Your correspondent 
“tft, G. IL.” has therefore furnished us with a practical proof of our 


inferences from facts observed in other cases, Longitudinal stripes, it 
may be remarked, are commonly met with among young animals of many 
and diverse kinds. Among birds they are especially noticeable in emus, 


cassowaries, grebes, game-birds and many of the plover tribe. Tie nestling 


snipe is no exception to the rule; but the stripes on the body are very 





narrow and indistinct. They appear, indeed, to be in process of breaking 


up into *‘m »tthings, so Characteristic of nestiing gulls, But the head of the 





nestling snipe recalls that of the adult woodcock; and this beciuse the 
Stripes are in this region transvers und not longitudinal, as in tl viult 
snips. This point has not, [ believe, ever been previously noticed ; but it 
is, nevertheless, one to be remembered, \W PP. PYcCRAFT. 


SHIP?ING A SEA 
[To rue Epiror or ** Counrry Lire” ] 
SIR, The enclosed photograph was taken on the morning of Thursday, 


September 17th, from the deck of a mall tran p steamer The shi 





sailing from Canada, was some 409 miles from the Irish Coast when she was 
compelled to **heave to” in a considerable ¢ ve, Phe photograph was 
taken as the gale was subsiding. —bB. L. Home, 


WIIITE MAGIC, 
[To tue Evirror or * Counray Lire.” | 


Sin, —I can confirm Mr. Horace Ilutchinson’s account of the ceremony 
observed in the case of the epileptic woman, for a similar case came under 


mv own observation between twenty and thirty years ago in a remote Nort» 


Devon parish of which my husband was at that time th incumbent, the only 
difference being that thirty married men had to be the donors of the pence, 
as the sufferer was a married woman, As far as I know, the remedy was 
successful in this case also. As to the origin of the ceremony (during which 


no word was to be exchanged between the woman and the men), I can give 
no informations but, were you to open your pages to such a discussion, you 
would doubtless find that a great deal of white magic 1s still practised in the 
remoter parts of the West Country, another instance of its employment being 
in the curing of warts. \. J. MONTGOMERY. 


SNAKE-INFESPED THOUS! 


[To rue Epiror or ** Country Lit 


Sir, —A farm on the edge of a moor near S¢ ttle was infested with snakes 
The farmer was advised to procure some peafowl The bi qu ly 
disposed of the snakes and scoured the moor in se uch of them I can mal 
further enquiry if necessary ROBERT BROOM 


OUK bOREFATILERS’ BEVERAGES. 
(To tHe Eprror or **Counrry Lirt 
Sir,—I shall feel much obliged to any reader of Country Lite who 
give me a good recipe for making hot spiced or muiled ale. I 
one in any of the couxKery books which w ive, ind I have no o rluaity 


of consulting any of the old books on the subject, N. CHAPLIN 
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ritl RAVAGES Ol CATERPILLARS 
lo THE I Dd ( RY Lut 
Perhay imay t t hotograp f terest lor your 
ade! When walking int yuntry in Hungary | found the bush by tt 

s ivine garcen 
I ives wer ten 
off and ul bran $ 
c ' in cobwel 
th work ol a speci 
o uterpillar At 
first sight the bush 


in hoar trost or snow 
It seemed remarkable 
that tl vegetation 
ind vine plants near 
tirely un 
touched by the 


caterpillars Nicnol 


PLAGUES IN TIII 
HOUSI 

[To THE Eprros 

SUR, (an any ol your 

readers tell me in your 

columns how best to 

get rid of a plague ol 


common house-flies ? 





In my house they are 


oO numerous that no fly-pepers of cl-pow rs n of any use Also 
I shoulda lke to ask ve your answers in the issue of Counrry Lire of 
October 17th, on ** Snak nfested Llouse,” how th concoction of craylish 
and onions is to be u Db. KR 


MEADOW-PIPLTD OR TEATHER-LINTIE 


[fo tue Eptror or ** Country Lire.” |] 


Sik,--Circumstances over which I had no control health preventer 
my seemg Mr. Seton P. Gordon’s reply to my note re ** meadow-pipit” 
or ** heather-lintie,’ I hav ny desire to enter into vain discussions, so 


perhay Mr. Gordon will kindly furnish you with a list of the counties, areas 


or districts in which he altirms the latter name is used as a true locil name fer 


the former in the North of Eneland and Scotland. It will in all probability be 
n ition to my knowledge of Scottish bir Ile refers to the Rev. Canon 
Atkinson’s *“* well-known work on ‘ British Birds’ | rvs and Nests’ as an 
authority for Scotland! lL once possessed a copy of that book, and, so far 
is it was concerned at that tim ome forty years ago—it was principally 
well known on account of its i ecuracy ; and the good ¢ non s experien 

I do not think (I speak from memory entirely) related to Scotland, or north 
of the Lor ler, but to the areas south of Tweed llowever, l am sure you 
will be interested to have a list of localiti ingtish, Welsh, Irish, of 


Scottish, and Orkney and Shetland also, where ‘“‘heather-lintie” is an 
iccepted synonym of **meadow-pipit” and not merely a local name—/n error 
This matter had been worked out befor , Dut its resurrection ts interesting, 
There may now be some considerable change in the distribution of the bird 
itself and its names I was aware that the name was used in som parts 
of the extreme South of Scotland, but it was looked upon as an erroneous 
importation across the Border, and not a true local name, and so was reported 


to Mr. Swainson, alter much searching, when he wrote his book on ** Local 


Names in Zovlogy lam not the least surprised to hear from Mr. Gordon 
that meadow-pipits are “*‘ commonly found ne ting 3,000! ibove the s a, 
nd even up to 4ooo!t,’ Ile would confer a ereat favour on ornithologisis 


if, in this respect, he would also enumerate in your columns the localities in 
Scotland where they are so found, as that would be an excellent index to the 
topographical features of our Highland hills and distribution in altitudes of 
the bird’s range in that country I may add that many names are of imported 


origin Phus here, on our ast-lin head of the Firth of Forth unlins 


ind small wicers are 
called ‘* ox birds,’ a 


name imported trom 


the Llumber estuary 


bey Samuel Berry 
sit r, rep ated bv 
his successors in the 


printing trade and the 
Wells brothers, con 
tinued by the Scottish 
rhompsons, and 
enerally adopted by 
the local people 
sround Phat is one 
other name which is 
an importation and not 
atrue local name, J. 
A. Harvik Brown, 
| Mr. Seton Gordon, 
to whom we forwarded 
our correspondent’s 
letter, replies as fol 
lows: ‘* Mr llarvie 
Brown apparently has 
not a very high 
opinion of the Rev 
Canon Atkinson’s 
work as an authority 
lor Scotland, He 
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may or may not be cerrect in his opinion; but to my own personal 
knowledge the meadow-pipit is always known to the natives in Aberdeenshire 


as the heather-lintie. This is also the case in the neighbouring county of 





Kincardine, and also, I believe, in Inverness-shire; but as regards the two 


first-named counties I can speak from personal knowledge Mr Harvie 
Brown also wishes to know where the meadow-pipit nests at a height of 
between 3,000ft. and 4,oo00ft. My observations of the bird at this height 


have been chiefly confined to the Cairngorm group of mountains, where the 
meadow:pipit nests up to the 4,ooo0ft. line, under favourable circumstances ; 
but I have also met with it nesting on Loch-na-Gar at a height of 


over 3,000!t,” Ep. | 


riik WEARER Ol A SMOCK. 


[To rue Eprror or * Counrry Lire.”! 


, 


Sik, As smocks are now, unfortunately, rarely seen, the enclosed photo. 
graph may, I think, be of interest to your readers his oli Sussex ma, 
was married in his smock, and he has known men to be buried in them As 


a working dress he considers nothing could be more suitable. for smocks keep 
out wet and cold 
and yet are cool 
in summer, The 
old man is still 
active and = in 
regular work, 


although he 1s 
eighty. BE. 
I RANK, 


IIUMMING 
BIRD MOTH 
fo THE Eprrot 
Sin, I wonder 
if any of your 
readers could 
give me the cor- 
rect name of a 
moth which sud- 
denly appeared 
here during the 
recent hot 
weather. I have 
never seen any- 
thing like it in 
the neighbour- 
hood, nor did 
it resemble any 
picture [am able 
to find. It was 
very large, andl 
when seen was 
fluttering with 


extraordinary 





rapidity over 


some pentstemon flowers. It was never still for a single instant, an! 
so swift was the motion of the wings that it was impossible to tell 
their colour or marking It never alighted, but thrust a_ very long 
proboscis into the blossoms while on the wing. The remarkable part of 


it was the close resemblance of its body to that of a tiny bind; it almos 
appeared to have a beak, and the lower part of the body was expanded exactly 
like a miniature blackcock’s tail and delicately marked with black and white. 
I had nothing handy with which to catch it, and when it had collected all 


the honey it could get from my pentstemons it darted away with such rapidity 
that it was lost to sight In an instant I presume it was one of the Sphinxes, 
but cannot find out which.—-M. FLEMING HAMILTON, Kirkcowan, N.B. 

[It was a humming -bird hawk - moth. It is not really rare, but 


it is probable that all those which appear in England each year, 
though often in 
considerable 
numbers, are binitt- 
grants from the 
Continent. The 
moth affects various 
garden flowers, 
pentstemons among 
the number, but its 
real favourites are 
the tobacco plants, 
whether white or 
Sander Ep ] 





ON A SCOTTISH 
GROUSE MOOR. 
[To THE Epiror.] 
Sir,—lI took the 
accompanying photo- 
graph on the moor 
at Dalnacardoch, on 
the Twelfth, as the 
vrouse were being 
counted and packed 
in the panniers for 
despatch to the 
house.—MARY 

STEWART, 

















